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CHAPTER I 



Introduction 



1. Appointment of the Committee : 

Tbp Committee was appointed under Notification No. F. 
(16) 0&M/62 dated 24th July, 1063. It consisted of the folio- 

wing eleven members 

1 Shri J. P. Naik, Adviser, Primary Education, 

’ Government of India Chairai,m 

2. Shri K. L. Bordia, Director, Vidya Bhawan 

Rural Institute, Udaipur .... •••• Memoer 

3. Director of Primary & Secondary Education, 

Rajasthan, Bikaner .... ftlembei 

4. Director of Evaluation, Rajasthan, J aipur .... Member 

5. Joint Development Commissioner, Jaipur.... Member 

6. Shri Uma Shankar Gout, Principal, Orienta- 

tion & Study Centre, Udaipur .... Memnei 

7. Shri P.K. Cbaudhary, Jaipur .... Member 

8. Shri Mohan Raj, M. L. A., Bali .... Member 

9. Shri B. S. Paul, Ex-Headmaster, Mission 

High School, Jaipur .... - Member 

10. Shri Shiv Charan Lai Mathur, Pramukb, 

Zila Parishad, Bhilwara .... MemDe 



Shri S.M.L. Shrivastav, Deputy Director,) Member 
Social Education, Rajasthan, Bikaner ... } Secretary 



Bute on, two additional members. Smt N^endra Bala, 
M L A ancl Smt. Kamla Shrotn were appointed, bhnj.s. 
Mehta vr ho left the charge of Director, Primary & Secondary 
Elusion and took over as Special Secretary Agriculture, 
continued as a member of the Committee. 
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2. The terms of reference to the Committee were as 
follows: — * 

(1) to evaluate the progress made in the Third Five 
Year Plan of the State so far and to estimate the 
position likely to be reached in elementary education 
bv the end of the Third Plan; 

(2) to prepare the broad outline of a Perspective Plan 

for the development of elementary education in 
Rajasthan, and to suggest a phased programme of 
development through which the State would be able 
to reach the goal prescribed in Article 45 of the 
Constitution as early as possible; 

(3) to prepare a detailed outline of the development 
visualised in the Fourth Five Year Flan and in the 
Perspective Plan ( 1965-75 ) and to suggest the 
manner in which the needed resources could he 
raised; and 

(4) to suggest the most suitable form of administrative 

machinery for the implementation of this Plan and 
from this point of view, to examine the suitability 
of the machinery established under the Rajasthan 
Panchayat Samitis and Zila Parisbads Act, 1959. 
for the efficient implementation of the large scale 
programmes of expansion and improvement visuali- 
sed in the Perspective Plan (1965-66 to 1^75-76}, 

3. Procedure & Programme : 

The Committee held twelve meetings in all as shown in 

Annexure I. 

A general questionnaire was issued to all persons ( Anne- 
xure II ). The persons who sent it] replies included 446 
teachers, 29 officers of the Education Department, 57 officers 
of the Development Department, 61 Education Extension 
Officers and 25 eminent non-officials. We have refrained from 
mentioning their names in view of our assurance to treat the 
replies as confidential. 

2. The Committee also decided to collect detailed infor- 
matd° n about the working of primary schools. Two proformas 
wet® prepared from this point of view. They sought general 
inf<? rm ®tion about the administration of primary education in 
each Panohayab Samiti as a whole* It was sent to all 232 
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Panchayat Samitis of whom 185 replied. The second proforma 
ranenaj. > • f rirrri n fc i abou fc individual schools in 30 

sought detailed mtormasion auuuu Pr - Kr-honls 

selected Panchayat Samitis and covered 2134 I rimary Schools 

(2032 for boys and 52 for girls.) 

g In addition, the Committee interviewed officers of the 
Education and Development Deoart^ 
teachers and non-officials interested in the problem. 

DiSTo/E^Xn. lO^nspectors/Inspec^esses^d 

&*33SSB&tes 

M. L. As., 84 teachers and 4 other non-officials. 

4. The findings and recommendations given m this report 
are based on the data and evidence thus collects * 

5, Acknowledgments : 

The Committee wishes to convey its grateful thanks to all 

nersons whXve assisted in its work. In particular, it thanks 

Jn Z lilies and gentlemen who sent replies to its question- 

r i e or sa e evidence before it and all officers of the Education 

”“d Departments who supplied the data required 

lor its work. Above all, it desires to place on record its 

f0r 1 • tmn nf the extremely valuable assistance received 
appreciat on of the extrem . y Membei , Secret ary of the 

Committee aiid^hn B S. Gupta, the Statical Officer of the 
Education Department, 
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G HAFT EE II 

Development of Elementary Education in the First 
Three Plans ( 1950-51 to 1965-66 ) 

1, General Background :- According to the census of 1951, 
the total population of Rajasthan was 159.71 lakhs. In 1961 
it increased to 201.56 lakhs thus registering an increase of 
26.2 p. c. as compared to 21.5 p. c. in the Indian Union as a 
whole. In so far as the rate of increase in population is con- 
cerned, Rajasthan stands second in India, the first being west 
Bengal with an increase of about 32 p. c, over the decade 
1951-61. It has been estimated that the total population of 
Rajasthan would increase to 232.57 lakhs in 1966, to 268.22 
lakhs in 1971, to 306 53 lakhs in 1976 and 342,19 lakhs in 
1981. This large increase of population is an important factor 
which has a bearing on the problem: it makes a provision of 
universal education more costly and difficult. 

2, There are also several other social, cultural and econo- 
mic factors which affect the progress of universal education, 
Rajasthan is still very largely rural- the total urban population 
in 1961 was only 32.81 lakhs or 16 1 p. c. as against 17.95 p. c. 
for the Indian Union as a whole. In western and desert areas 
of the stat'e, there are many small and scattered villages, where 
it is both difficult and costly to provide primary schools within 
easy walking distance from the home of every child. The 
state also has a fairly large population of the backward classes. 
In 1961, the total scheduled castes population was 33.60 lakhs 
or 16.6 p. c. and the scheduled tribes population was 23.09 
lakhs or 11.5 p. c. The backward classes thus accounted for as 
much as 28.1 p. c. of the total population. The social and 
cultural traditions in the state are against the spread of educa- 
tion among women. It is true that these are breaking down 
slowly, but there is still considerable resistance for sending 
girls to schools and co-education is not readily accepted, even 
at the primary stage. In fact, in so far as the difficulty of 
spreading education among girls is concerned, Rajasthan is 
the second most difficult state in India, the first being Jammu 
and Kashmir. It will thus be seen that the problem of provi- 
ding universal education is more difficult in Rajasthan than 
in several other parts of the Indian Union. To solve it satis- 
factorily, therefore, the Government and the people of the 
stp&e. will have to strive very hard. 



3. Development of Primary Education ( Age-Group 6-11) in 
the First Three Plans : — Rajasthan began with a great 
handicap in the race for providing universal primary education 
In 1950-51, it had 4,336 primary schools ( 3,884 for boys and 
452 for girls ). The total enrolment in classes I to V was 3,3 . 
lakhs ( 2.75 of boys and 0.65 of girls ) which was equivalent 
to a total enrolment of 16.6 p. c. of the age group 6-11 ( 26.5 
p, c. for boys and 5.7 p. c. for girls) The enrolment of girls to 
boys was 1:5. Taking the Indian Union as a whole, Rajasthan 
stood second from the bottom, the least advanced state being 
Jammu and Kashmir, The total direct expenditure on primary 
schools in 1950-51, was Rs. 84.30 lakhs or 27,8 p. c. of the total 
educational expenditure, 

4. By tbe end of Second Plan ( 1960-61), the number of 
primary schools was more than trebled and increased to 14,548 
(13,934 for boys and 614 for girls) The total enrolment in 
classes I to V was also more than trebled and increased to 
11.14 lakhs (8.99 lakhs of boys and 2.15 lakhs of girls) which 
was equivalent to a total enrolment of 40.9 p. c. of the-group 
6-11 (64.0 p.c. for boys and 16.3 p.c. for girls). The increase 
in enrolment per year-was 12.9 p}. c, for all children—12.6 p. c. 
for boys and 14.7 p. c. for girls. These rates of increase are 
far higher than those in Indian Union ( where the overall 
increase has only been 6.2 p- c, per annum ) and it may. even 
be said that the rate of increase of enrolment at the primary 
stage in Rajasthan was about double thau in the Indian Union 
daring the first two plans. In spite of this large effort, howe- 
ver, ifajasthan lost its position vis-a-vis the other States and 
as Jammu and Kashmir made greater progress, it became the 
least advanced state in the India in the field of Primary Edu- 
cation, due mainly to the large handicap with which it started, 
and partly to the comparatively lower priority it received vis- 
a-vis other sectors of education. It may, for instance, be 
pointed out that the total expenditure on primary schools in 
1960-61 was Rs, 293.97 lakhs or 23 2 p. c. of the total educa- 
tional expenditure as against 27 8 p. c. of the total educational 
expenditure in 1950-51. The obvious implication is that, even 
in the first two plans, secondary and higher education received 
a much higher priority from the State Government than pri- 
mary education, 

5. In the Third plan, development of primary education 
was accorded a very high priority in the Indian Union as a 
whole. It was expected to bring in an additional enrolment 
of about 180 lakhs which was larger than the additional enrol- 
ment in the first and the Second plans put together. Rajas- 
than fell in line with this policy. It proposed to enrol about 




10 lakhs of additional children as against a total enrolment of 
7,84 lakhs in the first two Plans and which would have 
implied an annual average increase of about 14 p. c. as agai- 
nst 12,9 p c. reached in the first two plans, and provided a 
sum of Rs. 7.85 crores or about 37.2 p. c. of the total educa- 
tional plan for primary education. JBut these initial ‘good’ 
resolutions were not kept up: the funds allocated to primary 
education were partly reduced and partly diverted to secon- 
dary and higher education. In. consequence, the target of 
additional enrolment had to be reduced to 7.5 lakhs. At the 
end of Third Plan (1965-66), therefore, the total enrolment 
in classes I to V is expected to be only 18.6 Jakbs (14.5 lakhs 
boys and 4.1 lakhs girls) which implies that the total enrol- 
ment in classes I to V would be equal to 58.0 p. c. of the age- 
group 6-11 (87.2 p. c for boys and 26.4 p. c. for girls). At 
the end of the Third plan, therefore, Rajasthan would still be 
the least advanced state in the Indian Union in so far as 
primary education is concerned. Had the original targets for 
the Third Plan be kept unchanged, Rajasthan would have 
gone above Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Jammu & 
Kashmir. But the reduction of financial allocations and 
targets leaves the position unchanged. 

6. Development of Middle School Education {Age -Group 
11 - 14 )\ — In 1950-51, the total number of middle schools was 
732 (630 for boys and 102 for girls). The total enrolment in 
classes VI to VIII was 61,000 (52,000 boys and 9,000 girls) 
which implies an enrolment of 5.4 p. c. of the children in the 
age-group 11-14 (8,9 p. c- boys and 1.6 p. c. girls). The pro- 
portion of girls to boys enrolled was 1:6, During the first two 
Five Year Plans, the rate of expansion at the middle school 
stage has been even greater than that at the primary stage. 
In 1960-61, the number of middle schools increased to 1,416 
(1,214 for boys and 202 for girls). The total enrolment in 
classes VI to VIII increased to 2.07 lakhs (1 .79 lakhs of boys 
and 0.28 lakhs of girls) which implies' a total enrolment of 
14.4 p, c. of the age-group 11-14 (24,1 p. c. for boys and 4.1 
p. c. for girls). The overall average annual increase was thus 
13.2 p. c. (14.8 p. c. for boys and 12.3 p. c. for girls). It will 
be noticed that at the primary stage, the rate of increase in 
the enrolment of girls was greater than that of boys in the 
first two plans At the middle school stage, however, the rate 
of increase in the enrolment of girls has been much smaller 
than that of boys, which is not a very happy feature, especia- 
lly because it is from the girls reading in the middle soheol 
stage that the women teachers, particularly for rural areas, 
will have to be recruited. 



7. The demand for the middle schools has increased very 
considerably in the Third Plan. Consequently the original 
targets adopted in the Third 1 lan at the middle school stage 
have been exceeded-a fact which forms a pleasant contrast to 
the development of primary education in the same Plan. 
According to the original estimates, the enrolment in classes 
VI to VIII was to have reached 3,85 lakhs or 23 1 p. c. of the 
age-group 11-14 (36.1 p. c. for boys and 9.3 p. c. for girls). It 
is now anticipated, however, that the enrolment m classes v 
to VIII will be 4 lakhs (3.2 lakhs of boys and 0.8 lakhs of 
girls) which will be equivalent to a total enrolment of 24.0 p.c. 
of the age-group 11—14 (37.1 p> c. for boys and 9.9 p. c. for 
girls). 

8. The total expenditure on Middle school education in 
1950-51 was Rs. 48.54 lakhs or 15.5 per cent of the total 
educational expenditure. In 1960-61, it increased to Rs. 178 
lakhs but its proportion to total educational expenditure fall 
down to 14.4 per cent only. In other words, in spite of all 
the expansion secured at the school stage, middle school 
education, like primary education, still received a lower 
priority than Secondary or higher education in the first two 
Plans. We expect that the picture in the third Plan would, 
however, be different. 

9. General Conclusions about Expansion of Primary and 
Middle School Education :-Froru the foregoing account of the 
expansion of primary and middle school education in the first 
three plans, the following broad conclusions may be drawn:- 

(1) Primary and middle school education has generally 
received a low'er priority than secondary and university educa- 
tion. 

(2) Subject to the limitation implied in (1) above, there 
has been considerable expansion in primary and middle school 
education in Rajasthan in the first two plans In fact, it may 
even be stated that the rate of expansion of primary and 
middle school education in Rajasthan iD the first two plans 
has been much greater than that in the Indian Union as a 
whole. 

(3) In the Third Five Year Plan, however, the rate of 
expansion on primary education has been slowed down mainly 
because of the diversion of funds from prirpary to secondary 
or higher education. Fortunately, this has not affected the 
provision of facilities at the middle school stage. 
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(4) In spite of all tbe expansion achieved so far at the 
primary and middle school stages, Rajasthan still continues 
to be a backward State. At the end of the Third Five Year 
Plan, its enrolment in classes I-V would be only 58.0 percent of 
the age-group 6—11 the lowest in the Indian Union. At the 
middle school stage, its enrolment in classes VI-YIII would 
be only 24.0 per cent as against 31.6 per cent in the Indian 
Union as a whole-this is higher than in three other States, 
Orissa (22.9 per cent), Uttar Pradesh (21,1 per cent) and 
Madbya Pradesh (19.4 per cent). 

10. The 'effort to expand elementary education in 
Rajasthan in the first three Plans has, therefore, been commen- 
dable on the whole. But it has not been fast enough to 
overcome the initial handicaps which Rajasthan had. The 
conclusion is obvious: the rate of expansion of elementary 
education would have to be increased in the next three Plans 
and larger financial allocations would have to be made for it. 

11. Qualitative Improvement of Primary and Middle 
School Education (1950-51 to 1965-66) .'-While the position 
regarding the expansion of primary and middle school educa- 
tion may be described as fairly satisfactory, except for tbe set- 
back for primary education in the third Plan, it will not be 
possible to say the same thing with regard to the quality of 
education. In the evidence given before us, there was a 
unanimous feeling in all sectors among teachers, inspecting 
officers, officers of the Development Department, and members 
of the genera! public that the standards in primary and middle 
school education had generally deteriorated. The statistical 
and other data available to us also shows that there is, on the 
wliole, a fair basis to assume such a position. 

12. Buildings :— There is no objective data available regar* 
ding the position of primary school, buildings in 1949 wffien 
the State of Rajasthan was formed. But from the subjective 
evidence of the officers of the Department and the teachers, it 
appears that the conditions were fairly satisfactory This was 
due to several reasons: (i) the small number of primary and 
middle schools* (2) their location in the bigger and more 
well-to-do villages; (3) low costs of construction; and (4) large 
measure of popular contribution which was then forthcoming 
mainly because there were not many other demands on co^ 
mmunity enterprise. During the last 15 years, the position 
has changed for the worse. Tbe expansion of elementary 
education has been very rapid; schools are now being establi- 
shed in very small villages and poorer localities, the popular 



contribution is still forthcoming, but its quantum is considera- 
bly limited by the numerous other demands that are being 
made on the community at present. The costs of construction 
have also gone up very considerably with .the result that, 
within the funds available, the number of additional class- 
rooms that can be constructed is severely limited. 

13. Some idea of the very unsatisfactory situation with 
regard to primary school buildings can be had from the detailed 
study we made in 30 selected Panchayat Samitis. Out of a 
total of 2,134 schools, as many as 1,996 schools supplied infor- 
mation. Of these, 1,151 or 67.8 per cent w'ere located in 
‘owned’ buildings; 52 or 3.1 per cent in ‘rented’ buildings; and as 
many as 493 or 29.1 per cent were located in‘rent free’ buildings. 
Of these, only 784 w r ere reported to be satisfactory; as many 
as 193 buildings were reported to be fairly satisfactory; and 
all the remaining were reported to be either unsatisfactory 
or very unsatisfactory. In other words, only about 50 per 
cent of the primary schools may be said to have fairly 
satisfactory’ and adequate accommodation at present, Of 
the remaining about 10 per cent may be said to be fairly 
satisfactory, that is to say, it can be made satisfactory with 
certain additions, alterations or repairs. In the remaining 
40 per cent, the buildings are extremely unsatisfactory and 
the schools, are mostly, housed in temples, Dharaffishalas 
Panchayat Ghars and such other places. 

11. It has to be pointed out that the position with regard 
to school buildings is becoming worse. In the 185 Panchayat 
Samitis from which we collected the data, we found that the 
total increase in the number of schools between 1959 and 
1964 was 4,216 and the increase in the number of teachers 
was 7,561. In this same period, however, the number of 
additional school buildings constructed was only 3,201 and 
the number of class-rooms constructed was only 5,505. In 
other words, we are not even keeping up with the expansion 
that is taking place. The old back-log of unsatisfactory 
buildings, therefore, continues and gets added to, year after 
year. 

15, Equipment : — What is said about buildings is appli- 
cable, by and large, to equipment also. There are laroe 
numbers of schools which do not have even the minimum 
equipment required. In some schools, even an essential aid 
like a black board is not available. The position of the 
primary schools was not very satisfactory, with regard to 
equipment, even in 1959 when their control was transferred 




to the Panohayat Samitis, Daring the last few years, the 
position has rather deteriorated, mainly because the Pan- 
chayat Samitis have not been able to raise 30 per cent of the 
expenditure on equipment as expected under the grant-in-aid 
rules. 1 he Committee was of the view that the failure to 
provide adequate equipment has been one of the principle 
actors which has affected the standards of education and 
that che problem needs immediate attention. 

t> 1 Textbooks The State Government has set up a 
.Board of Nationalised Textbooks and all textbooks at the 
primary and middle school stages have been nationalised. 
-Lins is an important programme which has several obvious 
a vantages. In its practical working, however, some difficul- 
ties are still experienced. In particular, it has not always 
been possible to supply the textbooks to schools in time. 

We however, hope that these difficulties would soon be 
sorted out- 

*1’. ^ tie C' ommi . fctee attaches great importance to the 
idea that every child should have a set of textbooks and 
writing materials available to it throughout the school year. 
It was not possible to organise any systematic study in this 
matter but from what we were able to see and from the 
evidence given before us, we find that not every child' in the 
primary school has a set of textbooks throughout the school 
year. Ibis happens mainly because the parents are responsi- 
ble to purchase the textbooks and writing materials and 
supply them to the children. Unless a scheme for the supply 
of textbooks and writing materials to all children is under- 
taken by the State, the situation is not likely to improve. 

. Elementary School Teachers', — The most important 
facter whioh has a bearing on the quality of primary and 
middle sehool education is the general education, professional 
competence and the morale of the elementary school teachers. 
From this point of view, the position in Rajasthan has 
improved in certain respects while it has deteriorated in 
others. 

(a) Remuneration: — Prior to the formation of Rajasthan, 
each princely state had its own scales of pay which, by and 
large, were on the low side. After the creation of Rajasthan, 
integrated and uniform scales of pay were introduced for all 
teachers and these have since been revised on two occasions 
T Q i- 9SS » 6 - and in ] 961-62. As compared to other States in 
Inaia** Rajasthan offers a good scale of pay to its teachers. 
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At the end of the second Plan, the total number of training 
institutions for elementary teachers increased to 55 ( 51 for 
men and 4 for women ) with a total enrolment of 6,578 tea- 
chers (6,031 men and 547 women). The percentage of 
trained teachers increased to 50,7 in primary schools ( 51.3 
men and 45.8 for women ) and 50.3 p.c. in middle schools 
(51.6 p.c. for men and 43.5 p.c. for women). It must be 
pointed out, however, that all this progress does not compare 
favourable with the achievement in the Indian Union as a 
whole. The percentage of trained teachers in the Indian 
Union as a whole was as high as 65 in 1960-61. Besides, it 
may also be mentioned that the duration of training course 
in Rajasthan was only one year as against a two-year course 
which is recommended by the Central Government and which 
already existed in a majority of States. It may also be men- 
tioned that the standard of instruction in these schools left a 
wood deal to be desired, partly because of the lower level of 
teacher educators and partly because of the lack of satisfac- 
tory buildings and equipment, 



In the Third Plan, the training of teachers has, on the 
whole, received a set back. Of the 53 Government institu- 
tions existing in 1960-61, one was converted into crafts 
school and four schools were closed down. No new Govern- 
ment training schools has been opened during Third Plan. 
The total enrolment in government institutions in 1960-61 
was 6,179 and in 1965-66 it is estimated to be only 5,600. In 
the private sector, however, there has been a considerable 
increase in the number of institutions and their enrolment. 
This is due to the two reasons. The first and the most im- 
portant is the fact that women teachers trained in Rajasthan 
in course of oue year were accepted as trained teachers in the 
Union Territory of Delhi and in other states so that they 
found it more convenient to get training in Rajasthan and to 
seek employment elsewhere. The second was a change in 
government policy under which more liberal permissions 
were given to private organisations to start training institu- 
tions for girls. It must be pointed, however, that these 
training institutions do not bring in material benefit to im- 
proving the educational situation in Rajasthan because their 
students generally seek employment outside the state. The 
position is also likely to change in the future because Delhi 
has since decided not to recognise the one- year training course 
of Rajasthan. This will have an adverse effect both on the 
number of private training institutions and on their enrol- 
ment. 



Taken all in all, therefore, it may be said that the Third 
Plan has not made any appreciable progress in the training 
of elementary teachers. The provision of facilities of train- 
ing has increased only slightly. The percentage of trained 
teachers is expected to increase to about 70 p-c, by 65-66, 

( 71 p.c. for men and ^ P-®* w °men )• The qualitative 

aspect of training has largely remained unchanged. In parti- 
cular, two decisions of Government, viz., (1) to fix the scale 
of pay of the Headmasters of S.T.C. Schools at a lower level 
than that of the Headmasters of Higher Secondary Schools 
and (2) to fix the scale of the pay of the Instructors in train- 
ing institutions at a lower level than that of the senior tea- 
chers in Higher Secondary Schools, have had a very adverse 
effectf&n the staff available to the elementary training schools 
and many good teachers in the training institutions are lost 
when they are promoted to a superior post in the Higher 
Secondary School. 

(, d ) Morale : — The morale of the teachers is very impor- 
tant and has a greater effect on the quality of education than 
even general education or professional training. After asse- 
ssing the situation from every point of view, the Committee 
feels that, during the last 15 years, the morale of the elemen- 
tary teachers has been adversely affected, especially after the 
transfer of primary education to the Panchayat Samitis. On 
the one hand, some effects of mere expansion are noticeable 
in the lowering of quality. We are now compelled to recruit 
teachers in such large numbers that we cannot help recruiting 
persons of a sub-standard quality. We also recruit young 
matriculate boys who have not yet taken very kindly to the 
profession and whose mal- adjustment with rural life in gene- 
ral and the teaching profession in particular does affect the 
quality of their work to a considerable extent. The methods 
of selection have also not been happy and the standards to be 
maintained in selections have been diluted to some extent, 
especially under the introduction of the Panchayati Raj. But 
above all, there has been considerable demoralisation amon- 
gst primary teachers since the transfer of primary schools to 
Panchayat Samitis. This arises from several factors. The 
first is feeling of a loss of prestige and status due to the trans- 
fer of these posts from Government to Panchayat service. 
The second is a feeling of having lost seniority and privile- 
ges which, although not quite justified by facts, arose every 
where due to bad handling of the situation and which, in 
spite of all clarifications to the contrary, still persists in seve- 
ral quarters. Thirdly and this is probably the most impor- 
tant eause-this demoralisation arises mainly from the arbi- 
trary use of the power to order transfers which has been 
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vested in the Panchayat Samitis. The attitude of several 
Sar-Panehas and Officers of the Development Department, 
who do aot give adequate respect to teachers, has also created 
a feeling that the teachers are no longer ‘at home'. There 
may be some difference of opinion regarding the causes of 
this demoralisation or the relative importance of any parti- 
cular cause. But the over-all fact established beyond doubt 
and universally admitted is that there has been a definite 
and considerable demoralisation among the primary teachers 
after the transfer of primary schools to Panchayati Raj insti- 
tutions and that this has an adverse effect upon the stan- 
dards of teaching at this stage. 

(e) Supervision : — The Committee also found tW# the 
supervision of elementary schools has been far from satisfac- 
tory. 

There is no special cadre of inspecting officers in Rajas- 
than. Trained teachers working in middle and secondary 
schools are selected to work as inspecting officers and, while 
so working, receive an allowance of Rs. 30 p. m. in addition 
to their own scale of pay. About three-fourths of them are 
trained graduates- 

Even before the transfer of primary schools to Panchayati 
Eaj institutions, the system was not working very satisfac- 
torily. The area allocated to an inspecting officer was generally 
large and the progress of the work was hampered because the 
inspecting officers had received no special training in inspec- 
tion and supervision. But there were three advantages which 
have since been lost : (1) each inspecting officer then had a 
peon who could help him while travelling; (2) the beats of the 
different inspecting officers could then be arranged with the 
district as the unit so that the work load on each was more 
or less eqnaily distributed; and (3) the inspecting officers then 
had no administrative duties to perform nor were they direc- 
tly subject to any political pressures. On the whole, there- 
fore, the system worked fairly satisfactorily — the inspecting 
officers concentrating exclusively on the work of inspection 
and being largely responsible for the schools in their charge. 

With the transfer of primary schools to Panchayati Raj 
institutions, both the extent and quality of inspection has 
been adversely affected. The number of inspecting officers 
has increased no doubt; but since an inspecting officer can 
only supervise schools within his Panchayat Samiti, the load 
of work is very unequally distributed. For instance, there 
are some Panchayat Samitis where an inspecting officer has 



only26 schools, while there are others where the average number 
of schools per inspecting officer is about 80. Secondly, the 
inspecting officers (since called Education Extension Officers) 
have now been saddled with all administrative work relating 
to primary schools, such as the preparation of pay bills and 
disbursement of pay, sanctioning of leave, maintenance of 
service books, etc. As members of the Block team, they have 
often to engage themselves in activities outside the field of 
education and this has reduced the time available for inspec- 
tion of schools. The guidance and supervision which they 
used to receive in the past from the District Inspector of 
Schools has also disappeared in fact, if not in theory. Worst 
of all, political pressures have come into the picture and the 
inspection of schools is no longer the purely academic func- 
tion it once was or should always be. The Committee, there- 
fore, believes that the standard of inspection has gone down 
since the transfer of primary schools to Panchayati Raj insti- 
tutions. 

The Committee collected statistical data about schools 
inspected and visited in 1 960-61, 1961-62 and 1962-63, It found 
that, in spite of the increase in the number of Education 
Extension Officers, a large number of schools are still neither 
visited nor inspected. This number was 787 in 1960-61,1,116 
in 1961-62 and 933 in 1962-63 (the data refers only to 180 
Panchayat Samitis out of a total of 232). The general rule is 
that every primary school has to be inspected twice a year. 
We found, however, that the total number of schools inspec- 
ted twice was only 1,778 in 1960-61. 2,421 in 1961-62 and 
3,393 in 1962-63. The general position appears to be that only 
about 30 per cent of schools are inspected twice a year as 
required by rules, another 50 per cent are inspected once and 
10 per cent are visited only. The balance of 10 per cent of 
schools are neither visited nor inspected. Even in the case of 
the sehools inspected, very little follow^ up work is done on the 
inspection reports. 

The Committee must admit that there are a few noble 
exceptions to this general rule and that some EducationExten- 
sion Officers are doing very well in spite of all the difficulties. 
But these exceptions only prove the rather gloomy conclusions 
stated above. 

To sum up, the Committee found that the quality of 
education has been adversely affected during the last 15 
years; This is due to several factors. To begin with, there 
has been an unprecedented expansion of education and 
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a large majority of children now in elemetary schools 
belong to the first generation to be educated. The fall 
in standards due to this social cause cannot probably be helped 
at this stage of our development. But the deterioration has 
been also due, as stated above, to a number of avoidable 
factors such as the failure to provide adequate buildings and 
equipment, the non-provision of textbooks and writing mate- 
rials to all children, the failure to develop an adequate and 
high quality programme of training elementary teachers, 
ineffective supervision, and the general demoralisation in the 
ranks of teachers because of the transfer of primary schools 
to Panchayati Raj institutions. It is these significant and 
avoidable causes of the fall in standards that will need the 
attention of Government in the immediate future. 

19. General Conclusion : — Almost all persons who gave 
evidence before the Committee were of opinion that there has 
been a great and commendable expansion in elementary 
education (although it has not been fast enough to meet the 
needs of the situation) but that the standards of teaching 
have, by and large, deteriorated in the hast fifteen years. The 
Committee broadly agrees with this view. 



CHAPTER III 

A Perspective Plan for the Development of Elementary 
Education in Rajasthan ( 1966-76 ) 



Programmes of Expansion 

The Constitution laid down that free and compulsory 
educaton should be provided for all children till they reach 
the age of 14 years by 1960. As it was not possible to realise 
this target, the Education Panel of Planning Commission, 
which met at Poona in 1958, suggested that the Constitutional 
Directive should be divided into two parts: (1) free and com- 
pulsory education for the age-group 6-11 and (2) that for the 
age-group 11-14. It also recommended that free and compul- 
sory education should be provided for the ‘ age-group 6-11 by 
the end of the third Plan and for the age-group 1 i -14 by the 
end of the fifth Plan. It now appears that this target would 
not be reached in any State or Union Territory except Kerala, 
Madras, and Delhi. The remaining States and Union Terri- 
tories can he divided into two categories from this point of 
view. The first category (which includes the States of Andhra 
Pradesh, Assam, Gujerat, Maharashtra, Mysore, Punjab, West 
Bengal and Nagaland and the remaining Union Territories) 
would be able to provide free and compulsory education in the 
age-group 6-11 by the end of the Fourth Plan (1970-71) and 
that for the age-group 11-14 by the end of the Sixth Plan 
(1980-81), The second category ( which includes the six States 
of Bihar, Jammu & Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, 
Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh ) would be able to provide free 
compulsory and education in the age-group 6-11 by the end of 
the Fifth Plan (1975-76) and free and compulsory education 
the age-group for 11-14 by the end of the Seventh Man 
(1985-86) at the earliest. As we have pointed out earlier, > ven 
these six backward among states, Rajasthan occupies a position 
in the lower half. The task before this State in fulfilling tLe 
Directive of Article 45 of the Constitution is, therefore, 
formidable. 

2. Targets (Age-group 6-11) : — As the things stand at 
present, it will not be possible for Rajasthan to provide univer- 
sal education in the age-group 6-11 by the end of the Fourth 
Plan, In 1970-71 or the end of the Fourth Plan, the population 
of children in the age-group 6-11 would be : t . 88 lakbs ( as 

given in Annexure No. Ill ) whereas the total enrolment in 




olassea I“V in 1965-66 or the end of the Third Plan would be 
about 19 lakhs. If free and compulsory education is to be 
provided for all children in the age-group 6-11 by the end of 
the bourth Plan, the additional enrolment in classes in I-Y in 
the fourth Plan would have to be about 19 lakhs as against 
the total additional enrolment of 15.3 lakhs only in all the 
first three plans put together. Apart from this, the problem 
of enrolling girls would be very formidable. The total popula- 
tton of girls in the age-group 6-11 in 1970-71 would be about 
18.1 lakhs whereas their enrolment in classes I-Y at the end 
Of the Third Pian(i 965-66) would be only 4.1 lakhs. We shall, 
therefore, have to enrol about 14 Jakbs of additional girls in a 
period of 5 years or at the rate of 2.8 lakhs per year 
whet eas the best effort we have been able to put forward so 
far is to enrol only about 40,000 girls per annum, To increase 
the enrolment of girls from 40.000 a year to 2.3 lakhs a year is 
next to impossible. Similar difficulties would also be faced 
m the desert areas and in enrolling the children of the 

a ^ ^uled castes and scheduled tribes. Prom the point of 
of finance, also, the cost of such a programme would be very 
prohibitive. All things considered, therefore, the prospect of 
providing universal education for the age-group 6-11 bv 1970-71 
will have to be ruled out. 3 

3. The next prospective target is to provide universal 
education in the age-group 6-11 by the end of the fifth Plan 
(1975-76). The total population of this age-group would rise 
to about 42,9 lakhs (22.5 lakhs of boys and 20.4 lakhs of girls) 
by 1975-76 and the enrolment of classes I-V at the end of the 
Third Plan (1965-66, would be 14.1 lakhs of boys and 4.1 lakhs 
of girls. In order to provide universal education by 1975-76, 
therefore, we shall have to enrol 8.4 lakhs of additional boys 
and 16 3 lakhs of additional girls in a period of 10 years. This 
implies annual average additional enrolment oi 2 43 lakhs 
per year. In the Third Plan, the annual average additional 
enrolment in classes I— V is only 1.5 lakhs. ^V^e, however, 
think that it is possible to increase this rate to about 2.5 lakhs 
every year, if the various proposal which we have recommended 
in this report are adopted. We, therefore, feel that a feasible 
target would be to provide universal education in the age- 
group 6-11 in Rajasthan by the end of the Fifth Plan, i! e. 
1975-76. 

4. What we visualise is expansion of enrolment in classes 
I-V on the following lines. The total enrolment in classes 
I— V will include two distinct categories of children: (1) About 
two-thirds of the total enrolment in classes I-V would consist 
of children in the age-group G-ll who, in their turn, would 



form about 90 per cent of the children in the age-group 6-11 
(the remaining 10 per cent of the children in this age-group 
will either be reading in higher classes or, owing to some 
physical or mental deficiency, cannot be enrolled at all in 
schools), and (2) the remaining one third of the children en- 
rolled in classes I-V would be below the age of 6 and above the 
age of 1 1 and these w r ould, in their turn, form about 30 p.c. of 
the children in the age-group 6-11, From the practical view, 
therefore, the target of enrolment in classes I-V should be, 
not 100 per cent of the population in the age-group 6-11, but 
120 per cent of the population in the same age- group. By 
1980-81 (or the end of the Sixth Plan) Rajasthan would 
therefore, aim at enrolling 120 per cent of the population in 
the age-group 6-11 in classes I-V. On this assumption, the 
total enrolments in classes I-V from the first to the Sixth Plan 
would be as shown below : — 

Table no. 1. Total Enrolment in Classes I-V and the 
Percentage of School-Going Children in 
the age-group 6-11 from 1950-51 to 
1980-81. 



Year 


Total enrolment 
(in lakhs) in 
classes I-V 


Percentage 

age-group 


of the 
6-11 




Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Boys 


Girls Total 


3950-51 


2.75 


0-55 


3.30 


26.5 


6.7 


16.6 


End of the First Plan 
(1955-56) 


4.39 


0.98 


5.37 


37.7 


9.1 


24.1 


End of the Second Plan 
(1960-61) 


8.99 


2.05 


1M4 


64.0 


16.3 


40.9 


End of the Third Plan 
(1965-66) 


14.5 


4.1 


18.6 


87.2 


* 

26.4 


58,0 


End of the Fourth Plan 
(1970-71) 


20.0 


12.0 


32.0 


100.9 


66.2 


84.3 


End of the Fifth Plan 
(1975-76) 


24.0 


20.0 


44.0 


106.6 


98.3 


102.6 


End of the Sixth Plan 
(1980-81) 


30,0 


25.0 


65,0 


124.2 


114.3 


119.5 
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5. It will be seen from the above that very big efforts for 
expansion will have to be made, all along the line, in the 
Fourth, Fiffch"and Sixth Hans. The additional enrolment in 
the Fourth Plan will have to be of the order of 13,4 lakhs (of 
which about 8 lakhs would be girls). This implies an effort 
of twice the magnitude of that made in the Third Plan. This 
is, however, the minimum effort needed and, in the opinion of 
the Committee, the Fourth Plan is the most crucial for the 
expansion of primary education. In the Fifth Plan, the addi- 
tional enrolment expected remains the same (12 lakhs) and 
that in the Sixth I lan is a little less (11 lakhs). It must- be 
remembered, however, that that the effort required to enrol 
additional children increases very greatly as we near the satu- 
ration point. Consequently, the effort required to secure the 
needed expansion in terms of money and personnel would 
tend to increase in the Fifth and the Sixth Plan as well. 

6. The problen will ease out beyond the Sixth Plan 
because the additional enrolment required -would only be to 
cope up with the growth of population- about one lakh per 
year. In other words, once the goal of providing universal 
education in the age-group 6-11 i s reached, further effort for 

expansion of primary education >ili be reduced by about 60 
per cent, 

7. Targets ( Age-group 11-14) With regard to the 
agegroup 11-14, the position in Rajasthan is a little better 
than that for the age-group 6-1 1. But even then, it will not 
be able to ’provide universal education in the age-group 11-14 
by 1981 as the advanced States propose to do. In Rajasthan, 
this programme can be implemented only by 1985-86 or the 
end of the Seventh Plan at the earliest. We, therefore, feel 
that the target for enrolment in the age-group 11-14 should 
be only SO per cent by the end of the Fifth Plan (1975-76 ) 
and 75 per cent by the end of the Sixth Plan ( 1981 ). Oji 
these assumptions, the enrolment in olasses VI*VIII jp 
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Bajasthsn frem the First to the end of the Sixth Plans 
would be as shown in the following table 

Table No. 2 : — Total Enrolment in classes I-YIII and 
the Percentage of School Going Chil- 
dren in the age-group 11-14 from 
1950-51 to 1980-81. 



Year 


Total enrolment 
(in lakhs) in classes 

V1-V11I 


Fercentage to 
population in 
age-group 11-14 




Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


1950-51 


0.52 


0.09 


0.61 


8.9 


1.6 


5.4 


End of First Plan 
( 1955-56 ) 


0.96 


0.11 


1.07 


15.3 


2.0 


8.9 


End of Second Plan 
( 1960-61 ) 


1.79 


0.28 


2.07 


24.1 


4.1 


14.4 


End of Third Plan 
( 1965-66 ) 


3.20 


0.80 


4.00 


37.1 


9.9 


24,1 


End of Fourth Plan 
( 1970-71 ) 


5.20 


1.80 


7.00 


60.6 


18.8 


35.3 


End of Fifth Plan 
( 1975-76 ) 


8.00 


3.50 


11.5 


65.5 


31.6 


49.9 


End of Sixth Plan 
( 1980-31 ) 


12.50 


7.00 


19.5 


91.5 


56.7 


75.0 



8. It will be seen from the above that the additional 
enrolment in classes VI—VIII in the Third Plan was about 
2 lakhs. This will increase by 50 per cent to about 3 lakhs 
in the Fourth Plan. In the Fifth Plan, it will increse still 
further by another 50 per cent and rise to 4.5 lakhs. In the 
Sixth Phn, a much larger effort is proposed because, by this 
time, universal education would have been provided in the 
age-group 6-11 so that larger resources would be available 
to develop education in the age-group 11-14. In spite of 
these tremendous efforts, however, it will not be possible to 
provide universal education in this age-group earlier than 
1985*86. The targets proposed here for the Sixth and 
Seventh Plans are obviously ambitious; and one need not be 
Surprised if the attainment of the goal gets postponed to 1990. 
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9. Some Radical proposals-.— It will be seen from the 
foregoing discussion that, on the traditional basis, the nro- 
greas of elementary education in Rajasthan is not likely to be 
very fast. If universal education till the age of 14 is to be 
provided only by 1985 or .1990, it will take still another 10-20 
years to liquidate mass illiteracy. There is such a great 
urgency to develop the countryside that esseutial programmes 
of mass-education like provision of compulsory and free edu- 
cation mr childern or liquidation of illiteracy amongst adults 

iZ n t if e ri P °f St ? OD o?. SO inde , finite, y- T he Committee, there- 
fore, felt that it will be worthwhile for the State to try some 

unconventional approaches to solve this problam. From 
his point of view,the Committee would like to make the 
o lowmg two recommendations :(i) part-time education and 
(ii) the double- shift system. 

10. Part-time Education:— The State mav adopt a larcm- 
scale programme of part-time education of children in the 
age-group 9-14. This programme will be of three types 

The first type of the programme would be for those 
children in this age-group who have never been to school or 
who have left the school so early that they have again lapsed 
nto llhteracy The objective of the programme for these 
children would be to impart literacy and to give broadly that 
core of skills and information which is imparted to classes 



fm-ft The second type of the programme would bo meant 
foi those children who have completed the primary stage but 
who are not able to attend the middle schools on a whole- 
time basis for economic or other reasons. The programme of 
instruction for this group of children should be drawn up at a 
higher level and should include the elements of language 
general information and some vocational skills on the basis 
of the work or profession which they have actually under- 
taken or are proposing to undertak. * 

nnrinl I ! l the ! e ar « brilliant children who would like to 
pursue the formal course of studies in classes VI-VIII on a 

bftS u ls and thus qualify themselves for admission to 

f or °mee tfn S> s P ecial arraiJ gements should also be made 

smalThn/ Zn- D * eeds of / uch children. This would be a 
mall but a distinct group of these programmes. 



he orl*n£!li theSe P^ammes or part-time instruction should 
be organised on an elastio basis, according to the needs of 



Children attending. The schools will remain closed, for ins- 
tance when they are required to do heavy work, e.g., in 
harvesting or sowing seasons and the daily sessions would 
also be short and adjusted to the needs of children. r lhe 
existing buildings of primary and middle schools can be 
utilised a3 also the existing .equipment of these institutions. 
Similarly, the existing teachers in primary and middle schools 
can also take up this additional work, but for that purpose, a 
special and suitable allowance is to be paid to them. 

12. Special curricula will have to be prepared for these 
part-time courses and short orientation courses would have 
to he provided to teachers for conducting them. 

13. If these part-time courses are organised on a large- 
scale, it is possible to bring into schools, either on a full-time 
or part-time basis, all children in the age-group 6-14 much 
earlier, i e. by the end of the Fifth Plan even. The Committee 
would, therefore, recommend this unorthodox approach to the 
solution of the problem very strongly. A fairly large-scale 
beginning may be made in this direction by taking up one 
Panchayat Samiti area in each district during the Fourth 
Five Tear Plan. In the light of the experience gained, the 
experiment should be generalised and developed on a large 
scale in the Fifth Five Year Plan. During 1965—66 itself, a 
few' experimental classes of this type may pe started, as 
advance action, if it is so considered necessary. 

14. In support of this recommendation the Committee 
would like to point out that Dr. Zakir Hussain has recom- 
mended very strongly in his Patel Memorial Lectures 
that universal education may be provided, either on a whole- 
time or part-time basi=», for the age-group 9-14 if we do not have 
the necessary funds to provide universal education for the 
age-group 0T4. The experience of countries like China 
which have provided universal education to all children in a 
period of ten years also supports the view that, in the early 
stages of development, recourse ivould have to be had to 
part-time education on a very large scale. About two-thirds 
of the wastage that now occurs in elementary schools is 
mainly duo to the proverty of the children; and if a system of 
part-instruction can be adopted on a large scale, it will 
reduce this w'astage considerably. 

15. The Double Shift System : — The financial implications 
of the order of expansion visualised here - and that is the 
18®f3r minimum— are so trreat that it may be difficult to find 




all the money required. In such a case, the Committee 
recommends that the double-shift system may be adopted in 
classes I and II. This will enable the State to increase the 
pupil teacher ratio at the primary stage and either reduce the 
cost of the programme or provide a better remuneration to 
the teachers. 

16. Special measures necessary for the expansion 
programme: — If the expansion of primary education, as 
visualised in the preceding paragraphs, is to be attempted, 
some special measures would be necessary, in addition to 
the two indicated above, 

17. Enrolment of Girlst — The most important part of 
the expansion is to increse the enrolment of girls. This will 
need intensive educa'- y ■; propaganda to overcome the 
traditional prejudices against the education of girls and to 
popularise co-education, at least at the primary stage. 
Special steps will have to be taken, from this point of view, 
in the Fourth and the subsequent plans. Similary, we will 
have to prepare a very large number of women teachers; and 
to that end organise condensed courses for adult women; 
expand middle and secondary schools for girls, especially in 
rural areas, organise part-time classes for girls at the middle 
and secondary stages; and provide amenities such as housing 
or rural allowances for women teachers working in rural 
areas. Hostel facilities for girls from rural areas will also 
have to be provided in connection with middle and secondary 
schools. As the enrolment of girls and the number of girls’ 
schools increases, steps will also have to be taken to increase 
the number of women inspecting officers. We do not propose 
to go. into the details of these programmes because the 
subject has been dealt with exhaustively in the lieport of the 
National Committee on Women’s Bducatfion, and mere 
recently, ia the Report of the Bhakbavatsalam Committee. 
We broadly agree with the recommendations made in both 
these Reports and a summary of these is given in 
Annexure IV. 

18. Free Supply of Text books and Writing Materials '. — 

One very important programme to increase the enrolment of 
children in schools is to make a free supply of text books and 
writing materials. This will help in improving standards and 
in reducing wastage. Although the programme may be 
regarded as optional in the early stages of the development 
of primary education, it becomes inescapable when the last 
30 per cent of the children who come from the poorest 



iitiiftffl ft" of the community are being enrolled. In the opinion 
of the Committee, this stage would be reaohed in RajaBthan 
in the Fourth Five Year Plan. 

■ 19. The Committee would, therefore, recommend that 
b revision should be made to provide free books, slates and 
other writing materials to all children in primary schools, 
The expenditure on this programme can be economised if 
these book3 and writing materials are kept in schools in the 
custody of the teachers and made available to the children 
durino - school hours. Such a system has been tried success- 
fully Tn some countries outside India. In view of our great 
shortages of paper supply and funds, there is no reason why 
we should not also try it on a large-scale. It may also be 
pointed out that this proposal does not mean that no child 
will have books or writing materials at home. Those parents 
who can afford this expenditure and who want their children 
to do home work, can certainly buy textbooks and writing 
materials at their own cost. 

20, School Meals : — Rajasthan has already started, with 
the help of CARE, a programme of providing milk to school 
children. At present, about one million children are covered 
Under the programme of midday meals which is operated by 
the Development Department. We recommend that this 
programme should be expanded to the extent possible in the 
Fourth Plan. The content of the meal should also be enri- 
ched by the addition of some food, either collected locally or 
received from abroad through free gifts. This is a programme 
in which the local community has to be interested and steps 
to that end should be taken right from now. The ultimate 
objective should be to provide a school meal a day to every 
child. Even if this were' not possible, we should attempt to 
provide a school meal for at least all the poor and needy 
children (who would be about 30 per cent of the total 
enrolment). 

21. Education of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes : — Rajasthan has a very large proportion of Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes (28.1 per cent of the population 
according to the Census of 1061). At present, the enrolment 
of children from these two classes is not proportionate to that 
from the other communities. For instance, in 1962-63, the 
total enrolment of the Scheduled Caste children in primary 
schools was only 93,756 which works out at 8.5 per cent of 
the total enrolment in primary scliools. This ought to have 
'bteen 16.6 per cent which is the proportion of the Scheduled 




Caste population of the state to the total population. Similarly, 
the total enrolment of the Scheduled Tribes in primary 
schools in the same year was 63, 518 or 5.7 per cent of the 
total enrolment in primary schools. This ought to have been 
11.5 per cent which is the proportion of the Scheduled Tribes’ 
population to the total state population. At the middle 
school stage, the position is still worse. For instance, in 
1962-63, the total number of Scheduled Caste children in the 
middle schools was 21079 or 5.3 percent of the total enrolment 
in middle schools as against 8 .5 per cent of the eurolmeDt at the 
primary stage, and the total enrolment of Scheduled Tribes 
children in the middle schools was 6,735 or 2.0 per cent of the 
total enrolment as against 5.7 per cent at the primary stage. 
This shows that the wastage among the Scheduled Castes is 
much greater than in the other communities and that among 
the Scheduled Tribes is extremely high. If universal edu- 
cation is to be provided, special efforts will have to be made 
to bring into schools all children belonging to Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes and to retain them there till 
they reach the prescribed age (14 years). The special pro- 
grammes that are needed for the enrolment of the Scheduled 
Castes are two (1) social programmes for removing any ele- 
ment of untouchability that might still be lingering in some 
rural areas and (2) programmes in tended to overcome eco- 
nornio handicaps such as the provision of school meals, free 
supply of textbooks and writing materials, free school unifo- 
rms and part-time instruction. Similar measures will also 
have to be adopted for the Scheduled Tribes. In addition, 
efforts are needed to prepare teachers for these areas and to 
provide them with the necessary amenities to live and work 
in the difficult and inaccessible places where these communit* 
ies usually live Residential schools like the Ashram Schools 
would also have to be established. The Dbebar Commission 
has made a detailed study of the problems of education of the 
Scheduled Tribes and made several recommendations with 
which we broadly agree. We suggest that the State Govern- 
ment should make a special provision in the Fourth and 
subsequent Plans, for the expansion of education among the 
Scheduled Tribes through programmes of the type recommen- 
ded by the Dhebar Commission, whose principal recommend- 
ations are given in Annexure V. We also recommend that 
voluntary organisations in Rajasthan who are working for the 
amelioration of the tribal people should be encouraged and 
assisted to concentrate on their educational development. 

22. School Uniforms : — It is also necessary to encourage 
the adoption of school uniforms at the primary and middle 
school stages, The State should, therefore, prescribe a very 



jdirhnle uniform which would be within the competence of most 
*!S*nts For the children of poor parents, some sort of a 
Fnhsidv' will have to be given to enable them to have school 
8 niforms. The Committee feels that a programme to this 
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Q3. Legislation It is true that expansion has to be 
secured mainly through propaganda, persuasion and assisb ^® 
to overcome economic difficulties. But eveu when all these 
methods are empU^ed to the fullest extent possible, reco JI rs ® 
to penal action is necessary in some cases at least, ine 
Committee, therefore, welcomes the decision of the btate 
Government to pass a Compulsory Education Law. We 
recommend that this Law should be introduced in a few 
selected areas as early as possible. In the light of experience 
sained, it might be extended to all parts of the State in 



24. Removal of regional imbalances : — The fundamental 
objective of the programme of universal education is to provide 
equality of educational opportunity. At present, the principle 
inequalities of educational opportunity at the elementary 
sta<xe can be attributed to three causes, social, economic and 
regional. In so far as social inequalities are concerned, these 
are found in the gap that now exists between the education 
of the boys and girls or between the education of the advanced 
communities as against that of the scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes. In so far as economic inequalities are 
concerned, these exist between the middle and upper classes 
on the one hand and the poorer classes consisting of landless 
labourers, etc. on the other. The third group of inequalities, 
the regional inequalities, can be seen as between urban and 
rural areas and, even in the rural areas, as between one 
district and another. From the Fourth Plan onwards, inten- 
sive and conscious efforts will have to he made to remove 
these inequalities and to provide equal educational oppor- 
tunity for all children through a programme of universal, 
free and compulsory education. 

: 25 . We have already dealt with the manner in which 
inequalities of educational opportunities between poorer and 
richer sections of the oornrnuaity, between boys and girls, 
or between advanced and the backward classes can be 
eliminated. Wo shall, therefore, now turn to the exami* 
nation of the regional inequalities. 




26- Ia so far as imbalance between urban and rural 
areas is concerned, we note three distinctive features. (1) 
Tiie rural people are now expected to contribute to the 
development of primary education in their areas while the 
urban people, who are obviously richer, are exempted from 
similar payment, 

, ■ 0) expansion of elementary education in urban areas 
is for more pronounced than in rural areas. This is parti- 
cularly so in respect of girls. Even the backward classes 
living in urban areas are largely exempted from the handicaps 
to which they are generally subject in rural areas, 

(3) The quality of urban schools, is by and large, better 
than that of rural schools, partly because the physical 
facilities provided are better but mainly because teachers of a 
better quality are available for urban schools. 

We shall have to take steps, from the Fourth Plan onwards, 
to remove these inequalities to the extent possible. 

27. The most important form of regional inequality is 
the uneven development of education in the different districts 
of the State. Anoexures \I and "Vil give detailed statistics 
( for I961-6-J ) about the enrolment in classes I— V and 
separately for each district and also the percentage 
of^ this enrolment to the total population of children of 
3coool-going age. . Some important conclusions can be drawn 
from these statistics : ( 1) In so far as the age-group 6—11 is 
concerned, the average percentage of enrolment of children for 
the St *te as a whole is 41,7. In the age-group 11^14, it is 18 
(These percentages are on the basis of the unadjusted 
figures of 1951 Census). (2) Some districts of the State are 
above the average in both the age-groups. These are Ajmer, 
Alwar, Jaipur, Bikaner, Jhunjhunu, Jodhpur, Kotah and 
Bharafcpur. Tins is comparatively the more advanced area 
of the State. (3) In both the age-groups, certain districts 
are extremely backward. For instance, the districts of 
Banner, Jalore, Jaisalmer are at the lowest rung of the 
ladder. The districts of Tonk, Banswara, Bhilwara and 
Udaipur are only a little better, but on the whole, very 
backward still 

It will be seen that those areas of the State which are 
covered with forests or are included in the desert tracts or 
abound ill the population of scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes, are generally backward. The more fertile north-eastern 
parts of the State are the most educationally advanced* 



28- During the Fourth and subsequent Plans, special 
efforts will have to be made to see that the backwaid areas 
are assisted to be on par with the more advanced ones. For 
this purpose, a programme of equalisation grants will have 

to be introduced. These will be discussed in detail a little 
later in the Section devoted to Educational Finance, 

29. Educational Survey and the Preparation of Develop- 
merit Plans : — In order to equalise educational opportunity 
and to provide universal and free education for all children, 
it is necessary to revise the Educational Survey of the state 
carried out in 1957 and prepare developmental plans for 
elementary education in each Panchayat Sarniti area and in 
each district. 

30. The Educational Survey of 1957 served a very 
useful purpose. But it had some defects which have since 
come to light. In the first place, it was conducted mainly 
through an official agency and non-official view points were 
not or could not have been consulted. This has created 
problems while implementing the findings of the Survey 
through democratic bodies like the Panchayat Samitis, 
Secondly, the targets assumed for the 1957 Survey will now 
have to revised partly because of the expansion already 
reached and partly because of the ultimate goal of providing 
free and compulsory education for all children till the age of 
14 years. The Committee, therefore, recommends that the 
State should carry out another Educational Survey of the 
rural areas from the point of view of all school education 
primary, middle and secondary, as on 31sb March, 1865. 

31. In the revision of this Survey, the Panchayat Sami- 
Jus and Zila Pavishads should be fully involved. There should 
be a special Education Officer in each district. He should 
prepare plans for the district as a whole, on the broad 
principles laid down by the State Government, This plan 
should be communicated to and discussed by every Panchayat 
Samiti in the district and again by the Zila Parishad. In 
the light of the suggestions that may be made in this behalf, 
the Survey should be revised and its proposals finalised, 

32. At present, political pressures are too powerful in 
determining the location of schools and these have led to 
considerable ineffective and wasteful expenditure. It is, 

^therefore, necessary to take steps to see that such pressures 
^are avoided to the extent possible. The Committee, therefore, 
llacommenda that, as ia th« British Education Act of 19 14, a 
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statutory provision should be made in the Rajasthan Pancha- 
yat samitis and Zila Parishads Act for holding of Educational 
Surveys, for their periodical revision and for location of 
schools-primary, middle and secondary-in accordance with the 
approved Survey. The broad outlines of the procedure 
prescribed in the British Education Act, 1944, is as follows ; — 

, 0) The local Education authority of the area prepares 

a comprehensive survey of the primary, middle 
and secondary schools needed in its area in view 
of the expansion already reached and likely to be 
reached in the next 10-15 years. ( In Rajasthan, 
this function will have to be entrusted to the 
Education Officer ). 

(2) The survey thus prepared is then published for 
general information and comments of all concerned 
are invited. ( in Rajasthan, this stage will imply 
consultation with the Panchayat Samitis and Zila 
Parishads ). 

> (3) After considering any objections received, Govern- 
ment finalises the survey. ( Ho change is needed). 

(4) All schools proposed to be established and develo- 
ped will be in accordance with the Education 
Survey as approved by Government. 

{5) If any change is to be made in the Educational 
Survey, the proposal will have to be made either 
by the Zila Parishads and Panchayat Samitis to 
Government or finalised by Government after 
consulting the Zila Parishads and Panchayat 
Samitis. In short, the procedure for any revision 
of the approved survey will be more or less the 
same as for the original survey. 

The Committee feels that if such procedure is laid down 
either by an amendment of the Act or by executive orders, 
the development of education in the rural areas will be 
systematic and a good deal of wasteful overlapping which 
now occurs can be avoided. 



CHAPTER IV 

A Perspective Plan for the Development of 
Elementary Education in Rajasthan 
( 1966-76) 



Programmes of Qualitative Improvement 

In the preceding Chapter, we discussed broadly the 
programmes of expansion of elementary education tb 

IZ three plans" But the Directive of Article 46 o the 

Constitution is not merely ^ a ^ n ^ atl ^ a ^_ h o uld p P rov ide 
ia also qualitative and implies that the btate s P 0 

good elemeo tary education for every chi i . . j rQpr0 y e . 
aee of 14 years. The programmes for the qualitative ] “P r ° y 

ment of elementary education are, tbele^o^ t e . , t ^f i ™gxpa a nsion , 
or even more iroportfvnt t-han, tb ^ s f 1 °J G uant i t ^ V ® P raniI1Jes 
In this Chapter, therefore, we shall discuss the i p fj 
of qualitative improvement which, as J, e . P° h e firsb t J re0 
Chapter II, have been generally negleoted in the fir 

Plans. 

2. Eor purposes of convenience, we shall divide the i dis 
oussion of these programmes into the following eig se 

('ll Remuneration, old-age benefits and service condi 



(2) General education of elementary teachers; 

(3) Professional training of elementary teacheis-both 

pre^service and in-service; 



(4) Programmes of student-aid and welfare; 

(5) Improvement of curricula and teaching 

with snec-ial reference to the problem of Basic 



(6) State Institute of Education; 

(7) Buildings, playgrounds and school farms; and 




(6) Equipment, with special reference to reading mate 
rials for children. 8 

3. The problems of community co-operation, administra- 
tion and supervision are very important and have a large 
^7*7 th ® ,f al,£ y T of education. These will, however, be 
with in Chapter V, when we shall examine the transfer 
of primary schools to Panchayati Raj Institutions. 

TEACHERS 

. 4 \. T 7 teacb er is the most important factor in raisino 

a p^esoT hf na M dSl Ti 8l ' al1 - tbe « f o re . tot disc r all 
aspects oi the problem relating to teachers. 

of men^nT^rJ^h 0ld ‘j ge Bene fi ts and Service Conditions 
if 1 1 * e . ntar y Teachers. As we pointed out earlier in Chap- 

is ,nn, fch ::r UDeratl0I1 f ° f elementftl 7 teachers in Rajasthan 
WhL°°ti, and com P ares favourably with that in other States, 
to 7 -f P erc ® n tage of trained teachers increases and every 
teacher it matriculate and trained, the average salary of the 
elementary teachers will rise considerably higher, even with 

hatf 1 ? 1 ^ 8Ca,eS ° f This does not mean, however 
that no further improvement it needed in the scales of pay of 

even ^cnni? 0 ! 10 ^' ^ { * ct \ some improvement is necessary 

of pav i htr'r f l am P, . nc ® th 7 are risin 8> the scale 
tp9 ijf 0 ' Vll) ha ® ^ 7 revised afc least to compensate the 
teachers for the rise in the cost of living. We do not think 
however, that it is possible for us to say what exactly should 
S,,.*® Jncreas . ed pay for the elementary school teachers in 
Rajasthan. We, however, feel certain that the State Govern- 
ment, which has been very fair to the teachers in the past, will 
o continue to be so in future and will revise the scales of 
pay of elementary teachers adequately as the needs arise. We 
would merely state the following principles which will have 
co oe kept in view in making these revisions: — 

H) The scale of pay to be given to elementary teachers 
would have to be commensurate with the improve- 
ment in their qualifications ’which we are suggesting. 

(-2) They will have to be revised from time to time to 
compensate the elementary teachers for the rise in 
prices; 

(3) They will have to be revised in order to give the 
teachers the benefit of all increase in national 
income; 



f4V Thev will have to be raised with a view to attract - 
ing a better type of individuals to the teaching 

profession; and 



(5) The scales of pay of elementary teachers would have 
] to be on a par, by and large, with those of other 
professions which need personnel with comparable 
qualifications and responsibility. 



6 All teachers in the service of Government or of the 
Panchayat Samitis are entitled to the same pensionary 
benefits^ This is an ideal arrangement and should oontinue. 
T' th e elementary teachers in private schools however, 
there is only a provident fund. We recommend that a 
triple-benefit scheme on the lines of the Madras State 
should be introduced for these teachers. Since the number 
of such teachers is very small, the additional cost involved 
will Mt be very great and the reform can be adopted 
immediately. 



7. General Education of Elementary Teachers — At present, 
matriculation is the minimum qualification prescribed for 
elementary teachers in Rajasthan. This should- continue. 
In this respect, Rajasthan is ahead of several States in 

India. 



8. For tsome time to come, exemptions will have to 
be allowed in the case of women teachers and teachers 
required to work in the desert areas for whom the passing of 
the middle school is the minimum standard required. While 
the Oommittee recognises the need for this relaxation, it is 
still of opinion that such relaxation cannot but attect the 
standards adversely. The Committee, therefore, recommen s 
that early steps should be taken to encourage women and the 
persons in the desert and difficult areas of the State to be 
jnatriculates by grant of stipends or by the establishment of 
new schools in selected localities. Even for those who join 
the service after passing the middle school, there should be 
a programme of in-service education and of correspondence 
courses which would help them to become matriculates at an 
early date. This programme should be undertaken and 
conducted by the State Institute of Education. The effoit 
of the State Government should be to see that the necessity 
to recruit non-matriculate teachers disappears as early as 
possible and by the end of the Fourth Plan at the latest, 
and that every non-matriculate teacher recruited to service 
is assisted to become a matriculate within a period of five 
1 years. 




® rou P on the Training of Elementary 
-teachers in India has sue'^ested tint TO u. . , . 
fcfiqfhpvo hov Q +„ u , cnat ’ 'vheie middle-passed 

u k • to be recr mted for elementary schools they 
should be given a total training of three yeara «oain B t 

fSn.W IhSlifl TT'^- a " d that this t0 « P^™- 5 »f 

and th? ; f d , be dmded mfc0 two Parts-one of two years 
ToX T y T Th “ commendation i/aleo 

GoTomment 4 tl?n ! ‘ nd may be kept view b - v the State 

number ol'‘m» < tri?,d it t t “e" S l hapW t0 8 " d that » f»My l«ge 
graduates' The n f, tea0 , hers “‘“'l 1 ' privately and become 
u , aamber o{ graduate teachers working in 

an “should h?!? 0 * IS thl f increasin S‘ This is a happy t?end 
u t , be ® nc ouraged. As salaries of teachers imDroyp 

on *the°other mo^ "? «"*““» <* 

ftvailflWfl fn 1 • and more g radli ate teachers would be 

middfe b schools Th in Pn “?f y S< l hooj8 and Particularly in 

miaaie sobools, The committee, therefore, recommends that 
all encouragement should be given for Ihe eSvrnen of 

Crth Phn ^bTS “ f Sch00ls - B r end of the 

more thin 150^hil,u!n d l. aat ?i ? f ever - 5 ' Primary school with 

Pku“At “be MiddI U ° e h t0 I the -“ibl^te 

gradnatfev^oS. d,e B; h t 

ecb°ooi. r L z r d d b ts 

working at the middle school sta«e are Viln . T , 

noreason w fry similar deveiopmentsshould^orb^attempted in 
Rajasthan. The policy should be to increase the proDorfiln 

: e r heralnm ' dd,e scl,00ls to the extent possible 

so that the difference m standards which we now find P in the 

middle depaitments of secondary schools and the upper classes 
of middle schools will tend to disappear, 

11. It is true that these policies will involve the Govern^ 

1 f p‘ ger ex P endifclire bn salaries of teachers 
T us will be off-set to some extent by the larger pupil-teacher 
ratios we have proposed. But even if it is not so Sff-sJTthl 
expenditure is fully worthwhile, ’ ne 

D J 2 * Tuning of Elementary School Teachers <Pre-service\- 
Probably the most important qualitative programme at the 
elementary stage is to provide adequate and hi*h lev-1 
professional training to elementary school teachers. ^ In this 

ZnlsiaASmf 0Ut “5“?^ n. the position in Kajas- 
ar from happy and it has also deteriorated to some 
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extent in the Third Five Year Plan The Committee, there- 
fore feels that the greater emphasis will have to be placed on 
the training of teachers in the Fourth and subsequent Five 
Year Plans. 

13. The following targets are suggested for the pre- 
service training of elementary teachers in Kajasthan : — 

(1) By the end of the Fourth Five Year P]aD, the 
facilities for teacher training should be so expanded 
that the annual output of trained teachers is about 
equal to the additional annual demand for teachers. 
This will make it possible to recruit only trained 
teachers from the Fifth Five Year Plan onwards. 

(2) The existing backlog of untrained teachers in 

service should be cleared by the end of the Fourth 
Five Year Plan through a programme of in-serviee 
training, and especially through the provision of 
correspondence courses. 

(3) The duration of the training course, which is one 

year at present, should be increased to a minimum 
of two years. This should be done when the 
percentage of trained teachers reaches about 90. 

(4) The training institutions should be carefully planned 
to cover all the areas in the State. For this pur- 
pose, the district should be taken as a unit and the 
attempt should be to train, as far as possible within 
the district itself, all the teachers required to meet 
the needs of the district. 

(6) Since bigger training institutions are more efficient 
and economical, the size of every training institu- 
tion should be raised to 200 and, wherever possible 
to an even higher enrolment. 



N. B. — If the targets at (1) and (2) above are reached at the end of the 
Fourth Five Year Plan, every teacher in service would have been 
trained and every new teacher to be reciuited would necessarily 
have received training. This is a situation which now obtains 
in Madras, Kerala and Punjab and it will also be reached in 
Maharashtra at the end of the Fourth P!bd. There is no reason 
why Bajastban also should not reach that stage by the end of 



(6) No money should be spared in providing adequate 
buildings and equipment and other facilities to 
training institutions with a view to improving 
their standards. 

(7) The scales of pay of the staff of training institutions 
should be revised. They should be comparable to 
those of teachers in higher secondary schools and, 
if possible, even better in view of the large volume 
of work involved in training institutions and the 
absence of private tuitions, which teachers of higher 
secondary schools usually get. 

(8) The pupil-teacher ratio in training institutions 
should be not more than 1.15 and preferably 1 : 12. 

j.f.f tl ] ave fcrie<J . to make a rough estimate of the 

additional teachers required for elementary schools and find 
that Rajasthan will have to provide, by the end of the Fourth 
Flan, about 25,000 seats in training institutions for elemen- 
tary teachers as against about 8,000 at the end of the Third 
F ive Year Plan. This is a very tremendous expansion indeed- 
but it is the minimum required as the following calculations 
will show : — 

(1) The enrolment at the primary stage will rise from 
18.6 lakhs in 1965-66 to 55 lakhs in 1980-81. 
This implies an increase of 36.4 lakhs in a period 

At 1 a ^ ea - I i s or ^-4 lakhs per year on an average. 
At 40 pupils per teacher, the primary schools alone 
will need 6,000 teachers per year for additional 
enrolment. 

(2) In the middle schools, the enrolment will rise from 
4 Lakhs in 1965-66 to 19.5 lakhs in 1980-8? 
This will mean a total increase of 15.5 lakhs in a 
period of 15 years or about 1.03 lakhs every year 
At 30 pupils per teacher, the middle schools will' 
therefore, need about 3,400 teachers per year. 

(3) At the end of Third Five Year Plan, the total 

number of teachers in service in elementary schools 
wiJl be 60,000- The number of teachers required 
for replacement would, therefore, be about 2,000 
annually (at about 3 per cent). T 
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16. Since the total number of seats required in training 
institutions is 25,000 and the total population of the Sate if 
2.01 crores, the basis for planning works out at one seat in a 
training ms Motion for every 800 of the population. The 

total number of seats allocated to each district has been fixed 
on this basis. UABU 



17. We recommend that the State Government mav nre- 
pare, on the broad outline indicated above, a detailed plan for 
the expansion of existing training institutions and for 
establishment of new ones. The programme should be under- 
taken nnmejately m the Third Plan itself as advance action 
and should be continued and completed in the Fourth Plan. 



f A®' f ? 1 f gardl u ag , t J hG L pay SOales for teacher-educators we 
feel that these should be made equal to the teachers in higher 
secondary schools. For instance, the Headmaster of a hlh 
secondary school and that of a teacher training instiEn 
should have the same scale of pay. The assistant teachers 
raining institutions should also have the same scale of Zl " 
the senior teachers m higher secondary schools. As we have 
stated earlier, the staff of the training institutions has tovvo^k 
harder and they also do not get private tuitions. We therp 
fore recommend that the staff of the training institutions 
should be given the allowance of Es. 30/-P. u. which the 
Inspecting Officers now get in addition to their pay 



19. Training of Elementary School Teachers (. In-service) ■— 

The problem of in-service training is even more important than 
that of pre-service training. Unfortunately, there is wfiS 
any provision form-service training of elementary 
teachers in India at present. A beginning to provide this will 
have to be made in the Fourth Plan. We recommend that 
the State should draw up a comprehensive programme for j-ho 
mservice training of teachers, introduce it Sn a fairly Vrll 

nrt'of eF u Urth Plai ! and deveI °P it! intensively in 
Fifth 1 Ian when it would have already completed the task of 
expanding the programme of pre-service training. 



20. There will be a large backlog of untrained eleinentarv 
teachers in Rajasthan at the end of the Third Five Yea>Tpi 7 
this is estimated at about 18,000. High priority will h L p 

be given to the programme of training these teachers For 

this purpose, we recommend that courses of shorter duration 
varying from six months to a year, should be organised on S 
large a scale as possible. We also recommend that as an 
experimental measure, the State Government should organise 
through the State Institute of Edaoation, DroaramL 6 n f 
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'["correspondence courses for untrained teachers in-service. 
These could be expanded in the light of the experience gained. 
The Ministry of Education is drawing up a scheme for such 
correspondence courses and funds for its implementation are 
also being provided in the Centrally-sponsored sector. We 
BUggest that, as soon as the necessary sanctions are received, 
the scheme should be launched in a big way. 

21. Once this backlog of untrained teachers is cleared, 
t^vo problems of in-service training will remain: — 

(1) A large number of teachers in service would only 
have received one year’s training whereas the new 
trained teachers that will come out from the Fifth 
Plan onwards would have received a two-years 
training. There would thus be a difference in the 
academic level of these two groups of teachers and 
it is desirable to eliminate it as early as possible. 
We, therefore, recommend that, in the Fifth Plan, 
correspondence courses should be provided for tea- 
chers, who have already been trained for one year 
to enable them to complete the second year of tra- 
ining which would then have been introduced. 

(2) A regular programme of periodical in-service training 

would have to be introduced, under which every 
teacher in-service, shall get about 2-3 months in-ser- 
vice training in every five years of service. The 
development of such a comprehensive programme 
cannot be undertaken immediately and it ■will pro- 
bably have to wait for the Sixth Plan. But some 
beginning in this direction can be made right from 
now. The Extension Services Departments which 
are now being established in training institutions 
mark a good beginning. Some programmes of the 
same kind can be organised by the State Institute 
of Education, and if properly guided, the inspecting 
officers can provide good in-service training to teachers 
as part of their academic and routine work. These 
methods, and particularly the last, will have to be 
explored to the full. We suggest that refresher 
course of at least a week should be organised for all 
teachers in service and conducted with the help of 
inspecting officers in the Fourth Plan; and the 
programme should be expanded still further in the 
Fifth Plan. 
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? Production of Education Literature : — The in-service 

t training of teachers through correspondence education or the 
attempts by teachers at self-improvement will succeed only if 
there is a good deal of literature available in Hindi, which the 
elementary teachers can. use to improve their competence, 
hot much literature of this type is available at present. One 
o the main functions of the State Institute of Education is to 
produce this literature and we recommend that this progra- 
mme should he highlighted in the Fourth Five Year Plan. If 
a large number of books on different aspects of education can 
be prepared in Hindi and put on the market, they will be 
available, nob only to the elementary teachers, but even to 
those members of the public and office-bearers of the Pancha- 
yati Raj institutions, who are interested in education. Such 
literature will, therefore, greatly .assist to raise the standards 
of education all round. 

23. Programmes of Student Aid and Welfare-.- Next in 
importance to the qualitative improvement of teachers come 
the programmes of student aid and welfare. These include 
the provision of school meals and health services, free supply 
of textbooks and writing materials, free school uniforms and 
m deseiving cases, scholarships or other financial assistance, 
particularly at the . middle school stage. We have dealt with 
these programmes in the preceding chapter because they are 
also essential for expansion of elementary education. We 
would like to point out, however, that these are qualitative 
programmes as well and will also assist in raising standards. 
Our recommendations regarding them have, however, been 
already included in the preceding Chapter and they need not 
be repeated again. 

24. Improvement of Curricula and Teaching Methods with 
Special Reference to the Problems of Basic Education : — It is 
generally agreed on all hands that the traditional type of ele- 
mentary education, 'which was predominantly academic in 
character and bookish in content, will not meet the require- 
ments of the modern society, we desire to create in India. The 
bulk of the people will have to work with their hands to pro- 
duce wealth; and educated people should really be able to work 
better with their hands and to produce more wealth. This is 
what happens in all the advanced countries of the West. But 
in India, owing to our peculiar traditions, an educated man is 
not expected to w T ork with his hands and the more educated 
he is, the less inclined is he, to do manual labour. In such a 
society, where the general ethos is against manual labour, the 
spread of education can only result in a decrease of producti- 
vity. This is a great danger to society as a whole and it was 



to pMYfltit ftttch a development that Mahatma Gandhi put 
forward his scheme of basic education. We believe that the 
fundamental principle underlying the scheme, vi z , that work 
is noble and dignified and that men have to be educated to 
work better and more efficiently with their hands,, is funda- 
mentally sound. The reform of elementary education in the 
next fifteen years will have to be broadly organised on the 
basis of this principle. 

25. Why is it that the scheme of basic education has not 

worked well in spite of the essential soundness of its principles 

and in spite of the support it has received so far from the 

Central and the State Governments ? How can we modify the 

system so as to make it more practical and adaptable ? ffhese 

are important problems and our recommendations regarding 

them are as follows : — 

► 

(l) It was a mistake to begin the scheme at the 
primary stage, inhere the numbers involved are 
extremely large and are increasing annually at a 
frightening rate. The number of teachers required 
at this stage is also very large and it is next to 
impossible to get primary teachers of the right 
calibre in adequate numbers What Bhould really 
have been done at this stage is to prescribe a compa- 
ratively easier programme of hand- work or simple 
crafts. But this was not done and the targets 
adopted were set so high that they could not be 
reached. Fortunately, these defects have been reme- 
died and the programme of ‘orientation to basio 
pattern’ has been formulated recently, thanks to the 
imaginative approach of Shri G- Ramachandran 
Under this programme, all the good flements of 
basic education (except craft) have been introduced 
in primary schools and hand-work or simple crafts 
have been added. We strongly support this pro- 
gramme and recommend that it should be adopted 
universally at the primary stage. 

■ (2) It is our general experience that children become 
averse to manual work, not at the primary stage, 
but at the middle school and secondary stages er 
in the age-group I ’-17. We, therefore, feel thal 
the right Stage where these tendencies to denigrate 
work are to be checked is the age-group 11-17. It 
is, therefore, necessary to introduce a craft on a 
compulsory basis in all middle schools and even in 




all secondary schools (in olasses I3Und X), JJ this 
can be done, the main objective of the sobeihc of 
basic education would be realised, 

(3) It has been assumed that every primary teacher can 
also teach craft. This is not possible except in the 
case of a few gifted individuals. Whereas every 
teacher can teach simple hand work at the primary 
stage, not everyone is qualified or gifted to teach 
the high level of craft skill which is needed at the 
middle school or secondary stages. We, therefore, 
feel that it is necessary to appoint specially trained 
teachers of craft and to supply good tods and equip* 
merit (rind also raw materials), if the teaching of 
craft is to be done at an appropriate level of eflicie- 
ncy. For several years to come, it will be possible 
to secure these conditions in middle and secondary 
schools, but not in primary schools. Moreover, at 

these stages the children are older and able to 

work better. The wastage involved, is consequen- 
tly much less. 

(T) We also feel that too much is made of the concept 
of correlation, and that too much emphasis is pla« 
ced on the introduction ot spinning and weaving as 

a craft, We thmk that this emphasis on correlation 

should, therefore, have to be* abandoned and that 
greater emphasis should be placed on the teaching 
of agriculture. 

26. As we have stated above, the main task before us is 
to change the general ethos of our society where education is 
considered to be antithetical to manuahwork and where an 
educated person refuses to -work with his bands. This 
attitude: cannot be changed at all by working at the 
primary Bbage only. In fact, social attitudes are set, not 
in elementary schools, but in the universities and then they 
get copied all down the line. The attempt to change the 
social ethos, therefore, would have to be made essentially at 
the university stage We, therefore, feel that a good deal, of 
pampirvg, social service and manual work should be intro- 
educed at the university stage also. This will change the 
attitudes of the college students and the college teachers. 
In its turn, it will have the effect of changing the 
attitudes of the students of secondary schools and teachers, 
thread may then be easily picked ,>00 in the primary 
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To sum up, our recommendations for the adoption 
df j tfi'e scheme of basic education would be the following: — 



if, fi-i 

vh'l h 
hid ; ; 
hui * " 



(1) At the primary stage (age-group 6-11), there should 
5 be no attempt to introduce the teaching of a craft 
and to emphasise its teaching. In classes I and IX, 
we need not attempt anything more than the intro- 
J : duction of activities. This wouldbe almost inescap- 
able in view of our decision to adpot the double-shift 
system in these two classes on financial grounds In 
class III to V, all that we should attempt is the intro- 
duction of hand work and simple crafts like kitchen 
gardening. In fagt, we would sum up the education 
at the primary stage as including (i) a thorough 
u inculcation of the basic tools of teaming- reading, 
- writing and arithmetic; (ii) the development of 
proper habits, an education in citizenship and a 
'• -programme of general information related to the 
' social and physical environments of the child; liii) 
plenty of activities, curricular and co-curricular; 1 iv) 
: hand- work or kitchen-gardening; and (v) a much 

• greater emphasis on artistic and aesthetic activities 
such as painting, music and dancing than what is 
^ provided at present. In our opinion, such a pro- 
gramme will be all that is necessary to provide the 
necessary skill in the manipulation of fingers and 
“ - hands and to lay the foundation of a programme 
;i of oraft education proper which is to follow at a 
! later stage. 



^ n^dle and the secondary schools (from Class 
garnmiu ^ to Class X), the learning of a craft should be 
made compulsory. At this stage the numbers to be 
dealt with are small. It w 7 ould, therefore, be possi" 
fyj/ii: : b,e to appoint special teachers for crafts, to provide 

; ; the necessary equipment, to exercise proper super- 
,, f , r . vision and to see that the teaching and learning of 
i !; : the craft is done efficiently. The wastage can be 
oh;: , kept to the minimum at this stage and productivity 

; would also be very high. There is no doubt that the 
proper teaching of a craft at this stage would certain- 
. ly bring in return something more than raw mate- 
;v: ■: ■ rial and the maintenance of equipment (including 
depreciation). 



(3) At the university stage also, a good deal of camp- 

1 i Jb# lTltrfidiined ill whinh aKj-tnIA 



be required to do manual and productive work. 
This would continue to foster attitudes which were 
built up earlier at the middle and secondary stages. 

28. Teaching of Science Another subject of tho curri- 
culum which needs special attention is the teaching of science. 
The revaluation which we want to introduce in India in the 
social and economic spheres can only be possible through 
the development of science and technology. Wo must, 
therefore, strive our best to strengthen the teaching of science 
at all stages and this must be a top priority programme for 
the next fifteen years 

29. It has to be remembered that the teaching of science 
does not merely imply the giving of information regarding 
scientific matters. It is not also enough to teach a few 
skills in scientific matters such as the pefonnance of pres- 
cribed experiments What is needed, is to build up the 
natural curiosity of children and make them take interest in 
natural and social phenomena around them. It is also 
essential to build up scientific attitudes which are rational, 
empirical and secular. Those fundamental objectives of 
science education will have to be kept in view in framing 
curricula and adopting teaching methods for elementary 
schools. 

30. In order to strengthen the teaching of science at 
the elementary stage, the first requisite is to prepare properly 
qualified teachers of science. Equipment is necessary, but 
is not the first requisite. Given a good teacher, he cam put 
across a good programme of teaching science with such simple 
materials as are locally available. In order to keep the costs 
down, therefore, it is necessary to concentrate on the training 
of teachers of science for the elementary stage. 

31. In this connection, we would like to make a rather 
unorthodox and radical recommendation. At present, 
the teachiug of different subjects is not organised on a 

subjectwise basis at the elementary stage, i. e., either at 
the primary or at the middle school stages. We do realise 
that it is not possible (nor even necessary) to teach the 
curricula according to subjects at the primary stage. Bat 
we see no reason why the teaching at the middle school stage 
should not be done according to the subjects. In fact, there 
is every advantage to be gained by doing so. 

32. If this thesis is to be accepted, it follows that our 
programme of training teachers for middle sqb$q$8 will also 



liave to be revised. At the moment, we have a common 
programme for training teachers for primary as well as 
{piddle schools. In future, it may be better to have a general 
nrdoraunne of training (of the type we have at present) for 
primary teachers only and to train the teachers for middle 
schools specifically for certain subjects as is now done for 
secondary schools- Every teacher who wants to teach in a 
middle school should be required to specialise in two (or at 
the most, in three) subjects included in the curriculum, just 
as every secondary teacher is required to specialise in two 
subjects at present. This will make it possible to give him 
a better knowledge of the subject aud also a better mastery 
over the teaching techniques. If such a system can be 
adopted, it will be possible to train much better teachers for 
middle schools than we have at present. 

33. Even if this system cannot be a adopted for all 
subjects immediately, we might make a beginning with 
teachers of English, Science and Craft. These are the three 
most difficult subjects in the middle Bchool curriculum which 
need our attention. Wc may therefore, start by setting aside 
one training institution in each district which will specialise 
in preparing teachers for English and Science, and one 
institution in every Division which will prepare teachers for 
crafts. The programme should be intensive and highly 
qualitative; and an attempt should be made to post at least 
one such specialised subject trained teacher in English and 
Science and one specialised craft teacher in every middle 
school. This will take care of the teaching of English, 
Science and Crafts at that school. As soon as conditions 
become favourable, more such teachers may be posted to 
each middle school. 

34. A New Strategy-.— The two recommendations made 
above, viz>, the emphasis on better teaching of compulsory 
crafts at the middle school stage and the improvement of the 
teaching of English, Science aud craft in the middle schools 
lead us to a further suggestion on which we lay great empha- 
sis. What we want to recommend is tbe adoption of a new 
strategy in the qualitative development of elementary educa- 
tion, At present, classes I-VTII are regarded as one unit of 
elementary or basie education, although it is divided into 

, two sub-units of the primary aud middle school stages. 
Consequently, our programmes of qualitative improvement 
Sltee generally drawn up for elementary education as a whole, 
fpe mam difficulty in auoh an approach u the large numbers 
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we have to face at the primary stage. Our funds for qualita- 
tive improvement are limited, and when applied to the 
primary stage, they get spread so thinly that hardly any 
tangible result is obtained- Instead, we should now empha- 
size the improvement, of quality of the middle stage in the 
Fourth Five Year Plan. Our reasons for this suggestions are 
given below:— 

(1) The first and the foremost reasou has been 
mentioned already ; the large numbers we have 
to face at the primary Btage and for which we 
have no resources. 

(2) The numbers involved at the middle school stage 
are still small and manageable. The number of good 
teachers that we need at this stage will not be very 
large and can also be obtained 

(3) At the primary stage, there is a good deal of wastage. 

Of every 1.00 children. that enter class I, only about 
35 reach class V. It is true that we have to make 
an effort to reduce this wastage, but that will take 
a long time to succeed. In the meanwhile, a large 
part of the funds invested in the improvement of 
primary education will just be wasted. At the 
middle school stage, on the other hand, the wastage 
is extremely small. Consequently, whatever impr- 
ovement is effected at the middle school stage, will 
readily climb up to the secondary stage, and thence 
to the university. 

(4) W hat ismeeded to improve our education is a “pincer” 
movement which would concentrate on the quali- 
tative improvement of middle schools to throw up 
good students and simultaneously concentrate on 

the development of the postgraduate stage to throw 

down good teachers. This is the only strategy 
which can be adopted in the meagre resources that 
are now aveilable. 



35. We, therefore, strongly recommend that, in the 
Fourth Plan, an intensive effort should be made to improve 
the middle schools, wherever possible, by providing good buil- 
dings and equipment to these institutions, by providing good 
Btaff, by providing in-service training to the headmasters and 
assistant teachers and by providing a closer supervision. 



When this is done, the- programme of qualitative, improvement 
oan he ©attended to prun&M schools in the Fifth Elan. : 



Sfi Even In the Fourth Plan itself, we can take oneinore 
fcteu * Every middle school will be situated in the midst of 
Iwit 5- 10 primary schools. All these -^schools cou^d be 
turned into a group with the middle schoo at the Centre 
f what we have said here of middle schools will also apply to 
Secondary schools, which have middle school departments) 
For all these schools, we might set up a committee consisting 
5 Headmasters of the Middle Schoo s as Chairman aod the 
Headmasters of all the primary schools m the neighbourhood 
S members This Committee should be made responsible, 
und“The Sidance of the Inspecting Officer for the qualitat- 
ive improvement of all the schools in the gioup. . 6uc J 
prom-amme-will immediately mate it possible ^radiate the 
qualitative improvement built into the middle schools to 
, primary schools roundabout. 

’ ; J 37. State Institute of Education:— k State Institute of 
Education has been established in Rajasthan this year. I e 
i Driimary aim of this Institute is to improve standards m elem 
jentary education. Its functions are: (1 ) to provide in-service 
i training to inspecting officers; (2) to provide in-serv.ee tvaim- 
jmgifof teacher-educators; (3) to conduct research and experim- 
ental; (4) to produce educational literature necessary for teach 
eetr and students; and (5) to provide extension ^rvices to 
itrrtimog institutions and eleme. tary schools. We attach 
(.sfe® 5 s great importance to the State Institutes of Ecuca ion. 
-We are also given to understand that these, are proposed to 
be developed in a big way in the Fourth Plan. We recom- 
mend that full scope should be given to the development of 
hb&State Institute of Education in Rajasthan and that it 
la&^iiJd-be staffed by the best officers from the Education 
-©fcpkrtraent. The future qualitative development of ele- 
HAdMwry education will depend essentially oil a leadership m 
and this leadership can only come from the 1 a © 
^IftStitute of Education. / ^ 

ci - 38. Buildings , Phygromds md SchookEamsr - The 
problem of buildings is of very great importance. It will 
also involve a very large expenditure. In order to solve i 
^- satisfactorily, we recommend that- a- non-lapsable fnna shou 
Re created at the State level for construction of elementary 
a*$-hool buildings. Every year, Biich amounts as the State 
; e@overnmeat can spare for building* purposes, should be eaim- 
,o*rked and credited into the fund; and from its balances, grants 
according to rules, should h% made available to local 



39 The State ■will have to share the larger responsi- 
bility of expansion and qualitative improvement, especially 
with regard to the salaries and allowances, old-nge benefits 
and training of teachers. Tt is, therefore, in the fitness of 
things that the primsrv responsibility for school buildings 
should be taken by the local community rather than by tbe 
State, The State should provide Rome grant-in-aid, but this 
would be half or even less than half in most communities. 
It is only in Adivasi or such other extremely poor and back- 
ward areas that tbe State should assume a proportionately 
larger responsibility for construction of buildings. 

40. Ib may be desirable to permit tbe local communities 
( village panchayats ) to levy a special tax, for a specified 
period, for construction of school buildings. For instance, 
a village may need a school building costing Es. 5,000 Let 
us further assume that the land revenue in this village is 
Hs. 2,500. The villagers should then have the option to tax 
themselves in such a way that every person will pay twice 
the amount of land revenue for the construction of the school 
buildings, in one or more instalments, in a period of one to 
three years. If hucIj a decision is taken, all the amount 
required for the school buildings would be collected in a 
period of not more than three years, and, as soon as this is 
done, the tax would automatically come to an end. 1 his 
method of compulsory tax for short periods has an advantage 
over the present system of voluntary collections in so far as 
it compels everyone to pay his share. We, therefore, reco- 
mmend that this should be given a fair trial. 

41. An effort has to be made to reduce the cost of 
buildings. Even tbe economy of one rupee per sq. fG. will 
ultimately lead to a saving of crores of rupees. It is, there- 
fore, recommended that the State should set up a unit for 
conducting research in reducing the cost of school buildings 
which should be created at. tbe appropriate level. It should work 
in close collaboration with the office of tbe Director of Public 
Instruction, Any amount spent on the f stahlishment of this 
unit would be more than repaid by the resulting economy iD 
expenditure on buildings. 

42. We have recommended elsewhere that agriculturo 
should be introduced as a craft in all middle schools, or at 
least in as many middle schools as possible For this purpose 
it is necessary to have adequate land attached to the middle 
schools, b’rorn this point of view it may be desirable to 
organise a large scale programme. In this context, we may 
refer to a programme, which was undertaken some years ago 



.. rrstor Pradesh The then Chief Minister of the State, 
f\.F Shri Govind Bal labh Pant, made an appeal for donation 
late oh* 1 ** ov middle schools and in a short period, 

ot land Md money for of and and about 32 laths 

^Twere rai si With rta help of this initial donation, 

? '“fbave been attached to more than 3,000 middle schools 

^TsSlly trained teachers in agriculture have been 

“ nd P .t?, Th c scheme is working very well and a brief 
appomted The scheme ^ VIII . We strongly 

““mmend that an effort on similar lines should also be 

made in Rajasthan. 

43 The provision of playgrounds is very important. It 
should be made a responsibility of the local communities in 
rural and urban area S P to provide ea^hschool with an adequate 
playground, to develop it properly and to fence it on allside^ 
Token grants from State funds may be made available for 
the purpose, but, by and lare, this should be regarded as a 
' respodsibility of the communities. 

' 44. Equipment : — We have already referred to the paucity 

: of equipment in most of the elementary sch .°, ols ,, and Q0 St ®^ 
have therefore, to be taken urgently to provide the essential 
equipment to all the elementary schools. In this connection, 
we make the following recommendations : 

(1) When craft is '.compulsorily introduced m middle 
^ and secondary schools throughout the State, one 
of the programmes to be undertaken should be to 
prepare equipment needed for schools. If this can 
be done, a double purpose would be served. 

(i) the children would be given instruction in a 
useful craft; and (ii) the schools will also be 
provided with some of the equipment needed at 



(2) A drive for school improvement on the lines of the 
programme organised in Madras State should be 
developed in Rajasthan also. Here, each inspec- 
ting officer is expected to organise a school 
improvement conference, once a year, in his beat. 
The decision is taken sufficiently in advance and 
each school in the beat then prepares a complete 
list of the equipment which it has and the addi- 
tional equipment and facilities which it needs. 
After the lists are prepared, an intensive propa- 
ganda is organised in all the villages of the beat 
and the people are requested to donate, either in 



AUw^nJlK^f ! or ec l ui PPing the schools better. 
hAfnvo f u j er °r donations are generally received 
before the day of the conference. On the day of 

i rr>« C T fe r nCe ltself ’ which is presided over by some 
important person, the lists of donations already 
received are announced and generally some further 
donations are also received on the spot. The 
conference is followed up by intensive propaganda 

d !3 aig V° r ? all f e tbe P romises made and to 
develop the school further. When a suitable 

ccasmn arises the conference is repeated. The 
Madras State has been able to collect about Rs. 5 
erores through such conferences during the last 

wMchTas* t W K feel i tba V hiS iS a g00d moverQ ent 

fto'S “ "P 

45. Classification of Schools :-U order to measure the 

ffiP*? 88 that 1S made m im P r °ving the quality of elementary 

ha i° S, -« W ^ SUggest ab ^he elementary schools should 

be classified every year, on a five-point Scale ABC D T? 

( wUoh XuW 'te d T/‘A7 ’T' 8 ’ tbe norm* 

(which should bo called B J. The^orms 6 shoulTbeMpSe 

The schools, which fall between the desirable and the minimum 

“'“ be cIassified as the schools! whSh ?a» 

hftsi^f 6 3 j amit ? UE ^ I10r ms, should be classified as E. The 

t T" Sl i C ^. * c ^ ass ifi ca tion should be prepared by the State 

«eh^1h° f K dl i Cation; aad > on that basis, the woJk of each 

toe teachc? d t h te an r al ' yeT t ,uated ’ iD tbe tostanccTby 
tne teachers themselves, and later on by the insneetW 

officers. In this way, it will be possible to know the P e lassi S 

to?. T-„° f - S0h ° 0lS in *° differe ” t every year and 

iournevthffrw T “nu* of tb e progress achieved and the 
nn ^fho T have st l 11 t0 mabe - Ifc will also be possible 
on the basis of such a classification, to evolve a programme 

of assistance under which the schools, which are lowfr d^wn 
m the list, would be enabled to climb higher. 

46 . Conclusion: — We have stated above our broad 
recommendations regarding the qualitative improvement 
elementary schools. Before closing the discussion, however 
we would like to stress one poiSt. In the firs stage! of 
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Ideational development, the stress is naturally on expansion. 
|£ut when a certain minimum expansion is reached, the 
emph asis generally shifts to the improvement of quality. 
jFrom this point onwards, the stress on quality goes on 
continually increasing and that on quantity goes on diminish- 
ing, nnfcill all children are enrolled in schools. Thereafter, 
expansion is reduced to the minimum level and almost all 
the resources available are spent on improvement of quality. 
A similar development will have to take place in Rajasthan 
also. In th® first three Plans, the emphasis has been, almost 
exclusively, on quantity. This is but natural. With the 
beginning of the Fourth Plan, however the emphasis will 
now have to shift to quality. In the Fourth Plan, the two 
will, have to go on side by side-a large expansion at the 
prim a ry stage being combined with an intensive qualitative 
attempt to improve the training of teachers and the middle 
schools. In the Fifth Plan, the expansion will still ’continue, 
but the emphasis on quality will be greater still. And, along 
with 'middle schools, attempt would also be made to improve 
pr im ary schools. In the Sixth Plan, the emphasis on 
quantity will decrease still further and that on quality will 
be increased in proportion. It would thus be possible to 
establish a good system of elementary education in Rajasthan 
by the end of the Sixth Plan. 







CHAPTER V 

Administration and Supervision of Elementary Schools 
with Special Reference to the Transfer of Primary 
Schools to Panchayati Raj Institutions : ( An 
Evaluation of the Experience Gained). 



, T1 ^ 1 “ ost . a revolution was made in the history of primary 
Rajasthan when primary schools' W tS 
th ® ma “ a S em ent of ’Panchayat Samifcis under the 
Rajasthan Panchayat Samitis and Zilla Parishads Act, 1956 

2°J 3n * has directed <* a t the Committee should suggest 
the most suitable form of administrative machinery for the 
implementation of the perspective plan for the development 

T 6n ary i edUC , afcl , 0n ( as outH ° ed by in the preceding 

suitability nT 1°™ v i ew > ‘examine the 

P±^ y . 0f o fche i Machmer y established under the Rajasthan 
Panchayat Samitis and Zilla Parishads Act, 1959 for the 
efficient implementation of the large-scale programmes of 
expansmn and improvement visualised in the perspective 
plan . As we understand, therefore, Government desires 
that we should view the problem from two points of view:— 

(!) What has been the actual effect of the transfer of 
the administration of primary schools to Panchayati 
Raj Institutions since 1959; and y 

(2) Whether this machinery would be able to bear the 
burden of the large programme of expansion and 
improvement of elementary education whTch is 
visualised in the next three Plans? 

^ ^pter to the s t „d y o, this 

2. Questionnaire and Replies:- i„ view of , he , 
tance oi the subject, we direoted a special questionnaire to 
£ trtT’ ■ “ P artloul! ‘ r ’.w‘’ would like to invite attention 
tto regaS!- mg ° 9U6S “° nS which were ™ in 



“6. 



'VV hat is your evaluation of the administration and 
supervision of primary schools by the Panchayat 
Ksamitis in Rajasthan since 2nd October, 1959 ? I n 



particular, please state the effect this has produ- 
ced on the following, amongst others: 

(a) Teachers-. — attendance, morale, involvement in 
politics, security and other conditions of service, 
transfer and postings, disbursement of salaries 
quality of recruitment, women teachers, etc. 

(b) Rate of Expansion of Enrolment-.— Whether it 

has risen. 

(c) Supervision of Primary Schools by S.D. Is ,; — 

Whether the quality and quantity have or 
have not shown improvement. 

(d) Standards of Education-. — Whether they have 
risen or fallen. 

{e) Public Cooperation-. — Whether this has increased 
or decreased. 

(f) Increase in Resources A vailable-.— Please indi- 
cate the details of additional resources brought 
in by Panchayat Samitis. 

(g) Guidance Given to Panchayat Samitis by Higher 
Officers : — Whether adequate guidance from 
the Education Officers at the District level 
and above has been made available and whe- 
ther necessary action has been taken thereon. 

“7. Whether, in view of your replies to question Num- 
bers 5 and 6, you feel that the transfer cf primary 
schools to Panchayat Samitis in Rajasthan: — 

(a) should be abandoned? 

(d) should be continued, more or less on the present 

lines ? or 

(c) should be continued with certain modifications? or 

(d) should be enlarged by transfer of additional 

responsibilities? 

Please give the details of your proposals along with 

reasons therefor. 




In your replies, please state the reasons for your views, 
with special reference to your personal experiences of the 
administration by Panchayat Samitis.” 

3. Of the Vikas Adhikaries who replied to these ques- 
tions, the majority was of the view that the attendance of 
teachers had improved under Panchayat iSamitis Admini- 
stration and a marked improvement was also noticeable 
in the disbursement of salaries. They, however, felt that 
the moral of the teachers had been adversely affected; 
that teachers were generally involved in politics; that they 
did not feel security in their services; and that postings and 
transfers were often done on political grounds. There was 
also the view that the quality of recruitment had gone down 
because elements of favouritism had crept in. On the whole, 
they felt that the extent of public participation had increased 
substantially and that the extent of supervision over primary 
schools had also improved. But they were of opinion that 
the guidance by superior officers of the Education Depart- 
ment was not adequate; that the increase in financial resources 
due to contributions from Panchayat Samitis was negligible; 
and that the standards had, on the whole, fallen, due partly 
to large-scale expansion and partly to local interference. 
Seventeen of these officers felt that the experiment should be 
abandoned; nineteen advised that it should be continued, 
more or less on the present lines; fifteen felt that it has to be 
continued with modifications and only three suggested that 
it should be enlarged. 

4. Twenty-five non-officials replied to *the questionnaire and 
of these ; eleven were elected representative of Panchayati Raj 
Institutions and fourteen were not so connected with the 
experiment. Among those who were elected representatives 
of the Panchayati Raj Institutions, the general view was that 
the experiment had achieved many good results such as the 
improvement in the attendance of teachers, regular and quick 
disbursement of salaries; and greater interest by the local 
community. They did not generally agree that the morale of 
the teachers had been adversely affected; nor did they concede 
that there were many political pressures underlying postings 
and transfers of teachers or that the standards of education 
had definitely deteriorated. Their main complaint was that 
the Department was'not taking sufficient interest in the experi- 
ment; and, by and large, they pleaded, not only for the 
continuance of the experiment, but also for its expansion. 
The position taken in the replies of the fourteen non-officials 
who were not connected with the Panchayati Raj Institutions 



#&s, however, different. They admitted tha.t the attendance 
M the teachers had improved and that the disbursement of 
salaries had become more regular. They, however, felt that 
ttie morale of the teachers had been adversely affected; that 
Ah© teachers were generally involved in politics; that e favouri- 
tism played a large part in recruitment; that supervision had 
deteriorated; and that increase in the contribution of Panchayat 
Samitis was negligible. As many as thirteen out of these 
fourteen persons recommended that the experiment should be 
abandoned because there is a large interference in the admini- 
stration of schools by the office-bearers of the Panchayat 
Samitis with the result that educational ideas are relegated to 
the background. 

g. Sixty-one Education Extension Officers and S. D. Is 
replied to the questionnaire. We found that their opinion 
was over-whelmingly against the experiment. They admitted 
that the attendance of the teachers had improved and the 
salaries were disbursed satisfactorily. But they complained 
that the morale of the teachers had fallen; that teachers were 
generally involved in politics; that they had lost a sense of 
security in service and that transfers and postings were done 
more on political than on educational grounds. As many as 
thirty-six persons recommended that the experiment should be 
abandoned; only seven suggested that it should be continued 
more or less on tbe present lines; eighteen felt that it should 
be continued with modifications and only two desired an 
enlargement of the powers of the Panchayati Raj Institutions. 

6. Among the twenty-nine officers of the Education Depart- 
ment, the opinion was also broadly similar. The improve- 
ment in attendance and disbursement of salaries was admitted. 
But the main complaint was the adverse effect on the morale 
of teachers; their involvement in politics; and loss of a sense 
of security in service; and frequent transfers affected at the 
sweet will of political leaders. They strongly felt that super- 
vision had deteriorated and that the standards had generally 
.fallen. Quite surprisingly, however, only nine of these 
twenty-nine officers have recommended that the experiment 
should be abandoned. A large majority ( twenty persons) were 
of the view that it should be continued with modifications on 

.the ground that it would be a very drastic step to withdraw 
the powers once given to a local body. 

7. Among the 446 teachers, who replied to the questionna- 
we found what may be described as the most hostile - 

<$ism of this experiment. They all admitted that the 



salaries were disbursed regularly. With regard to attendance, 
however, the majority felt that it had improved while a mino- 
rity said that the teachers were still irregular in all those cases 
where they were in a position to establish a satisfactory 
personal equation with the Sarpanch. Nearly seventy-five per 
cent of the teachers felt that their morale had been adversely 
affected and even a larger number was of the view that tea- 
chers were involved in politics (385) and that their services 
were insecure ( 406 ). A large majority complained that pos- 
tings and transfers were done mostly on political grounds (405) 

qin ^ supervision had considerably deteriorated* As many 
as 319 or 72 per cent of the teachers were of opinion that the 
experiment should be abandoned; 22 or 5 per cent felt that it 
may be continued more or less on the present lines; 76 or 17 
per cent advocated certain modifications; and ony 10 persons 
recommended even the transfer of middle schools. 

8. Evidence : In the evidence recorded before us, the 

views stated above were, by and large, reinforced* In these 
interviews, however, we had an opportunity of discussing in 
detail all the various aspects of the problem with these repre- 
sentative groups and could elicit their views on many different 
aspects of the problem which had not been highlighted in the 
questionnaire. The general conclusions, which we reached on 
the basis of the replies to the questionnaire and the evidence 
recorded before us, will be stated serially in the paragraphs 
that follow. As the evidence recorded before us, will be incor- 
porated in them at appropriate places, we have refrained from 
reproducing it separately at this pointi 

9* Principal Achievements of the Transfer of Primary 
Schools to Panchayat Samitis: — In the evidence given before 
us, a large number of claims were made in favour of the trans- 
fer of primary education to Panchayat Samitis. On the other 
hand, there was also a severe condemnation of the experiment 
in several quarters. We, therefore, feel that a discussion of 
the problem would be facilitated, if the principal advantages 
and disadvantages of the experiment, as evidenced by the expe- 
rience of the last five years, are first assessed as objectively as 
possible. 

10- Attendance of Teachers : — One of the important claims 
made in favour of the administration of primary education by 
Panchayati Raj Institutions is that, undeir it, the attendance 
of teachers had improved* It was said that, prior to the 
transfer of primary schools to Panchayat Samitis, the teachers 
in remobe villages used to be very often absent from their 



tttt oi duty Mid that the Inspecting Officer* had no meuw 
Nrfiflbkin* this. It is now claimed that the teachers cannot 
itfhrd to be absent from the schools because there is a much 
Hbtpr watch on their movements. For instance, the Sarpanch 
Ir tlm Village Panchayat, who generally stays m the village, 
8L he^un to taVe interest in the affairs of the school. In 
JjSifcion to the Inspecting Officers of the Department, al the 
of V Bloc*, Tram aod the V,k,» Adhikar , 
ftpffUti to pay visits to primary schools. Consequently, the 
fTimiencv of visits by different officers had increased very con* 
tfflerablv aud there ie no knowing as to when a visitor may 
•Sop up in a school. 'The primary teachers, therefore remain 
nresent in the school for fear of being cangbt. Some teachers 
who gave evidence before us. denied that the attendance of 
teachers had really improved. 'J bey said that some teachers, 
who have been lwkv enough to establish a happy personal 
eduation with the Sarpanch. are still absent from their - posts 
of duty But we do nut think that there are many such cases 
Mid on the whole, we feel convince d li st the attendance of 
teachers in primary schools had di finitely improved as a resu t 
of the transfer cf the admimstiation of primary schools to 



11 Disbursement of Salaries :-The second important 
Claim made in favour of the administration of pmnary schools 
by Panchayat Samitis is that the disburs« mf lit of salaries has 
now become prompter and more regular. '1 Ina was admitted, 
on all hands. In the past, the salaries cf teachers weiedisbu- 
lifccd from district hendquaiteis w berms tl cy aie now 
a* d from the Panchayat Samiti Beadquarteis. Ibis has 
improved the situation and is a distinct gain. 

12. Awakening among the Rural Public In our opinion, 
ft much greater gain has been the awakening among the rural 
public. In our tours, we had a very clear and unmistakable 
evidence of the incraesing interest which the people of the 
rural areas. are now taking in the development of piimaiy edu- 
cation. Some of them discussed with us, not only the 
problems of quantitative expansion but also those of qualita- 
tive improvement and were concerned at the deterioration of 
standards. It is impossible to build up a good system of 
primary education for rural areas unless the rural people them- 
selves are made to take an intelligent interest in it. e 
believe that a good beginning in this important direction has 
Wkn made in the Panchayati Raj experiment and through the 
of primary schools- to Panchayat Satmtis, 




13. Emergence of a new Leadership An equally impor* 
tant pain of this experiment ib the emergence of a new 
Leadership. Under the J nndinjat fcminitis, a large in iuber 
of responsible citizens fiom the rural meas were suddenly 
called upon to fate interest in primary education. They had 
no paj't experience of ti e problem and no proper onentatn n 
was oicanised to prepare them for thejr new responsibility. 
I h rough a process of trial and error, however, a new leader- 
ship has come into existence in rural a.iea.s and it is giving a 
significant lead to the develo] ment of primary education. ]n 
our opinitn. ibis is a very premising sign and a gieat gain 
from the experiment, 

H. We do realise, however, that some of the leadership 

that is eomming up under this new experin ent is not of the 
right type and is more concerned in utilising (or abusing) 
the patronage and power given to it by this sytem rather ui 
exploring its service potential to the utmost. Some measures 
would therefore, have to he adopted to reverse this situation 
and to give a dominating voice to the small but’ promising 
leadership which hrs been developing in the last five years. 
After a careful consideration of the problem, we have come 
to the conclusion that the present unhappy situation is the 
se'ult.of delegating large powers to the bitch level, vl m tl e 
requisite leadership is just not available in adequate numbeis 
and that perhaps it would have been better to reserve the 
more important powers to the district level, where such 
leadership is more likely to he available. In this context, it 
may be interesting to state some of our findings regarding 
the typo of leadership for education, which is available at the 
block level at present. Out of 232 Panchnyat Samitis in the 
State, we could ol tain information on this subject from ]£5. 
We found that in 125 of these i'aiu hayat Samitis, there 
were separate Standing Committees on Education, whereas in 
others, no such separate committees were constituted. Of 
the members of these Standing Committees on Education/ 
Social Services, the largest number (7 Id) weie between 35 
and 55 years of age, 417 were between 25 and 55 years; 47 
wero above 65 and 14 vveie twentyfive years or below. 
According to the education! qualifications, only 117 had 
passed the middle pc1iO"1s, 48 were matriculates, 13 had passed 
the Intermediate arid 17 were graduates, and 5 had a master’s 
degree. I lie bulk of the members (992) were described as 
having studies "b^low middle’ -which may include anything 
from mere ability to sign one’s name to the completion of 
the primary school. It is obvious, therefore, that, iu the 
situation as it now obtains, It will not be possible to expect 
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Hi very enlightened §i*houp of persons in each Panohayat 
lamiti to be in exolus$jj v * e charge of the development of 
Momentary education. Some Pancha.N at Samitis are well 
Endowed in this respect; but they are exceptions which prove 
^i 0 rule. Taking an ov(^ ra || v jew of the situation, however, 

We feel that the type of leadership that is needed to plan 

educational developments comprehensively, to raise resources, 

to control the services teachers, and to put across a bold 
and imaginative program , qq of educational reconstruction, 
is more likely to be available, in the present circumstances, 

•at the district rather t |, aa a t the panohayat samiti level. 
Ilhis is one of the m.iin reasons which has led us to reco- 
mmend the transfer of Certain powers from the block to the 
district level, 

4 15. Other Advantages 0 f the Experiment : — So far, we 

^havs dealt With what may bo regarded as the undoubted 
‘fcohieveinmts of the t^.^Qgfgr of primary schools to Pancba* 

. yab Samitis, In certain other matters, however, the achieve- 
■jrtflhts are not so con. elusive or universal because they are 
due. not bo fc h e s y st8,n *is such, buo to the good and compe- 
tent individu Us who hs^pp eatJ< i. to be in power, These may 
be slid as follows : — 

(1) Assistance fr- om Development Departments:— One 
reason for th e transfer of primary schools to the 
Panohayat vi a mitis was the assumption that educa- 
tion would Ijiuive better if it was made to operate, 
not in isolation, bub against the background of 
other developmental departments like agriculture, 
public Imaltl* at ,i,,ial husbandry, or cottage indust- 
ries. This j s why the development of primary 
education w^g It ,acie a function of the Panohayat 
Samitis whi^i, ] iac } the overfill responsibility for a 
oomprelmnsi. ve development of their areas and the 
Inspecting ^ nicer of the Education Department 
who former) v functioned in isolation was made a 
member of the Block team where be had to work in 
close col lmhoration. with Extension Officers of the 
other developmental departments and under the 
common leadership of the Vikas Adhikari. The 
Committee finds that the results obtained on this 
score have generally depended upon the personality 
of the Vikas Adhisari, rather than on anything else. 
We have co ine across several Vikas Adhikaris who 
are keenly interested in education and who have 
utilised all the resources of . the Block team for the 

i aA h nexf.t Art v ' An feVt ft AiKfldk 
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hwl, ws have also seen a few instances where the 
Vikis Adhikaris have shown coim irativaly little 
interest in primary education. Under them the 
Education intension Officers have received littio 
help from other members of the block team. On 
the other hand, they themselves have been compe- 
lled to devote a considerable amount of time to non- 
educational programme. 

(2) Increase in Enrolment : — Another expectation under- 
lying the experiment of transfer of primary schools 
to Panchayat Samitis was that the fearpanoh and 
other members of the Panchayat Samitis would 
take a keen interest in the expansion of primal y 
education and would assist in bringing more 
children to schools* Even on this issue, the results 
obtained are not very conclusive. We have pointed 
out earlier in Chapter II that the rate of expansion 
of primary education has slowed down in the third 
Plan and that the original targets fixed for the 
Plan are not being reached. The reduction of 
allocations made to primary education is very 
largely responsible for this situation and it would 
not, therefore, be appropriate to blame the Pancha- 
yat Samitis for slowing down the tempo of 
expansion. At the same, time, it would be equally 
difficult to assert that the Panchayat Samitis have 
made a definite contribution to increasing the 
enrolment in primary Bchools or that they have 
risen to the expectations originally entertained in 
this behalf. In some Panohayat samitis, depending 
upon the personal interest shown by the Pradhan 
and the Vikas Adhikaris, excellent results have 
been obtained. In many others, however, the 
position has remained unsatisfactory. 



(5) Financial Support'. —The third significant underlying 
this experiment was that the Panohayat Samitis would contri* 
bute material I v to the increase in expenditure on primary 
education. The Committee finds that, by and large, these 
hopes have not been realised. It is true that a good d‘ al of 
public contribution has been raised for capital works like con- 
struction of school buildings in the last five years. But such 
contribution used to bs raised almost to the same extent even 



before 1959. In so far as recurring expenditure is concerned, 
we find that only a few Panohayat Samitis have levied additional 

taxes and also oolleoted them; same have levied the taxes but 
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rmt collected them; and the largest number of the Panchayat 

'Samitis have made a very little effort to raise additional 
financial resources to support tbe recurring expenditure on 
primary education. 

16 . Principal Disadvantages of the Transfer of Primary 
Schools to Panchayat Samitis :~\Ve shall now turn to the 
dismssion of the principal disadvantages of this experiment 

'which have since come to light. 

1 7 . Transfers and Postings of Teachers In the evidence 
given before us, as well as in the data we collected, it was 
definitely established that the authority to transfer teachers, 
which Ins been vested in the Panchayat Samitis, has been very 
greatly misused. The transfers are frequent and excessive, 
jn several instances, they have been also absolutely unjustified. 

; We cm me across the case of a teacher who was transferred ten 
times in one -year. Even admitting this to be an extreme 
case we still feel that the transfers are too many. We collec- 
ted specific information regarding transfers for two years - 
1960-bl and 1902-63 and could get this information from 184 
out of 232 Panchayat Samitis. In 1960 61, we found that 
4,331 teachers (or 23,6 per cent of the total) were transferred- 
1,H5 4 within one year, 1,511 within two years, and 1,466 after 
two years. In 1962-63, tbe number of transfers was the same 
and as many as 5,516 ( or 27.0 per cent of the total ) teachers 
were transferred -3,008 within one year, 1,599 within two years, 
and 1 ,909 within three years- It is our consider! d opinion 
that this abuse of authority to transfer teachers is one of the 
most conspicuous evils of this expr rnnent and that is the main 
cause for the demoralisation which is uow Been amongst the 
primary teachers. 

18. Morale of the Teachers'— We also feel that the morale 
of the teachers has been considerably affected under this 
experiment. What we mean is this: Under a good system of 

.educational administration, the teachers’ loyalty must be, first 
and foremost, to his work and to the children, whom he teaches* 
The system must work in such a way that the teacher should 
feel confident that his good work in the school will be appre- 
ciated by the powers that be without any special effort on his 
. part and that, if he fails in this important task, no power on 
earth would save him from punishment. It is the creation of 
such an atmosphere which maintains the proper morale amon- 
gst the teachers. This could be maintained in the old days 
when the Education Department administered tbe primary 
' schools with little or on political intervention. With the 
entry of PauchayatBapBitU into the (picture, the situation is 
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entirely changed. Now 'the teacher has begun to feel that the 
m0 st important thing to do is to establish a personal equation 
with the Sarpancli or the 1’radhan. If he can do so, lie can 
get away with any lapse in his professional duty; and that, if 
he cannot establish this equation, good work in his school 
alone will not help him in ins future career. This change in 
the atmosphere is most demoralising for the teachers as a 
whole and is wrought with the most dangerous consequences 
for the future of primary education. 

19. We may also point out that certain casteist and paro- 
chial considerations also Beemed to have come np. For 
instance, we were told that a Sarpanch would always prefer 
to help a teacher belonging to his caste as against another 
who does not so belong. This is not unexpected. Similar 
developments were noticed in other parts of India when 
primary education was first transferred to the control of local 
bodies. What is now happening in Hajasthan is a repetition 
of the same experience. 

20. Appointments: — The system of recruitment of teachers 
has not worked satisfactorily. Jn the Hajasthan Panchayat 
Service Commission, one member has to travel from district, 
to di-trict f ir purposes of selection. Und-ir such a system, it 
is not obviously possible to recruit the large number of teachers 
which are required annually in every district in good time 
before the schools begin. Very often, the commission does 
not recruit as many teachers as are wanted. Uonseqmntly, 
the Panchayat Sainitis recruit sub standard teachers under the 
emergency powers vested in them and later on. these ‘back-door’ 
recruitment have pei force to be rngulaiised. Allegations 
of favouritism and nepotism were also made. It w is brought 
to our notice in some cases that, even when trained teachers 
are available, they were not recruited while others wln> wero 
nob trained and whose general education was also inferior 
could find a place for themselves in the selection lists. We, 
therefore, feel that it is very necessary to change the present 
system of recruitment of primary teachers in the light of the 
difficulties that have been experienced during the last five 
years. 



SI. Supervision: — We also had a feeling that, on the 
whole, the supervision over the schools has suffered. By 
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flW for improving hli work in the school. It is no doubt 
true that the number of ‘visitors’ to primary schools has now 
increased inordinately. The barpanchaa and other members 
of the Panchayat Samitis and members of the Block Team and 
even the Grain Sevaks now pay visits to primary schools. 
Wliile such visits may have some value for the purpose of 
cheeking irregularities and absenteeism on the part cf the 
teachers, they have hardly any technical significance. In 
fact, one may even say that beyond a ceitain limit, they be- 
come more of a nuisance than a help and hinder the teacher 
from working continuously and satisfactorily. What is needfd 
is technical guidance to the teacher. In the present s> t-up. it 
can come only from the Education Extension Officers who 
w , or a ri.j^ e ^j 0< ^ ^ evet or from the higher inspecting officers 
o the Education Department. Doth thefe channels arc not 
functioning satisfactorily at present. In so far as the Educa- 
tion Extension Officers are concerned, the general position is 
that their responsibility for the improvement of primary school 
has been considerably blurred. They are no longer in exclu- 
sive charge of primary schools and this responsibility is now 
passed on, iu theory at least, to the Vikas Adhikari ortho 
Block leam as a whole. Secondly, the time that they can 
spare for insp« ction of schools has been considerably red need, 
partly by the administrative duties which they have been 
compelled to assume and partly by the non-educationa! wo>k 
uhich they are required to do. in so far as higher officers o. f 
the Education I Jepaitment are concerned, they have neither 
the time nor the inclination to bother themselves wiih t lie 
primary schools. These have been written off from their men- 
tal registers as soon as tiny were transferred to Panclmyat 
oamitis. The net result of all these factors is that, while the 
school teacher is boihered considerably by a large number of 
visits from nun-technical persons, be does not get the educa- 
tional guidance which he needs and which only a technical 
officer of the Department can give. 

22. General Conclusion What then is the general 
summing up of the results of the transfer of primary schools to 
tlie.Pnncliaj’flt Samitis ? Have the results been go d enough 
to justify the continuance of the experiment and even "to 
enlarge it, if necessary, or have they been so had that it would 
be better to retrace our steps and again make primary ednea- 
tion nn exclusive responsibility of the Education Department? 
v\ e feel that it will be very difficult to give a straight ‘ves’ or 
no type of answer to these questions. This is a complex 
issue some of the results being good while others have been 
unsatisfactory. Taking all aspects of the problem into cousi- 



deration, however, we Would make the following rocommen^fc* 
tions : — 

(a) Soma of tho results of the transfer of prinmry schools 
to Panohayati Haj Institutions have been very good. 
Among these, we would mention (1) tlie awakening 
of interest among the rural public in the develop- 
ment of primary education; (2) the emergence .of a 
new relationship in the rural areas; (3 an improve- 
ment in the attendance of teachers; and* ( 1 } regular 
and prompt disbursement of salaries. Depending 
upon the interest of the persons concerned; the 
experiment lias also shown the possibility of (I) 
strengthening the educational programme with the 
help of other developmental department*; (2) influ- 
encing the public mrnil in favour of education and 
enrolling laiger numbers of children into schools, 
(3) raising hitherto untapped resources for the 
support of elementary education. 

(b) Oq the other hand, some of the resu'fcs of this experi- 
ment have been far from happy. These include ( l) 
the abuse of the authority for postings and transfers 
of teachers, (2) demoralisation among the teiehers, 
(3) the upsurge of eusteist and parochial considera- 
tions in s' me sirens, ( I) unsatisfsict ry recruit mi nt, 
and (5) deterioration of standard 3 in technical 
supervision. 

23. We cannot, however, judge the issue merely by stating 
the positive and negative results of the experiment. We must 
find out whether the unsatisfactory n suits noticed above are 
inherent in the system or whether they are due to sonic extra- 
neous factors. If the bad results were inherent in the system 
and incurable we would not have had any hesitation in saying 
that our steps should be reversed and the control of primary 
education resinned by the Education Department. On a care- 
ful examination of the problem, however, we feel that the bad 
results, which have now been seen are neither inherent in the 
system nor irremediable. We also feel that they have crept 
into the experiment because no adequate ste<-s were taken to 
do the careful planning and preparation essential fer a major 
experiment of this type. The following points may be men- 
tioi ed in support of this conclusion: — 

(a) If the principle that primary schools shou'd prefe- 
rably be administered by local communities is right, 
primary schools should have been transferred to 



P&QAhty&t Ram it is in rural areas and to municipali- 
ties in urbm areas. In fact, the case for the trans- 
fer of primary schools to municipalities in urban 
areas is even stronger than that ol its transfer to 
Panehajat Sa uitis in rural areas. In spite of this 
obvious position, the decision taken by the State 
Government was partial. It transferred primary 
schools to Panchayut Samitis in rural areas; but its 
transfer to the municipalities in urban areas has not 
been given effect to so f ir. This has led to a good 
deal of heart burning. The rural areas feel that they 
are required to pay lor primary education white the 
urban areas, which are richer, are let scot-free. In 
the opinion of the committee, it is this feeling which 
has largely impeded the collection of funds for the 
development of primary education in rural areas. 

(b) A good deal of misunderstanding arose among the 

primary teachers who felt that they had lost a 
number of pnvilegas as a result of the transfer of 
their services to the Panch iyat Samitis. Their 
seniority was interfered with; their chances of 
promotion were reduced; they also lost privileges, 
such as free education for children, to which they 
were entitled as Goveremuent servants. It is true 
that the Rajasthan Panchayat Samitis and Zillft 
Parishads Act. 1959, categorically stated that the 
emoluments, old-age benefits, service conditions and 
privileges of the employees of the Panchayat 
Samitis will be the same as those of Goverment 
servants. But the delay in implementing the 
provisions of the law created an impression to the 
contrary and the teachers whose services were 
transferred to the Panchayat Samitis became 
hostile to the experiment as a whole. Recently, 
a number of decisions have been taken which, when 
implemented, will remove all the grievances of 
the teachers in tis regard. The Committee felt 
that these very decisions, which have now been 
t-tken, could have been taken right at the beginning 
of the experiment A good deal of mis understand- 
ing and frustration could thus have been avoided. 

(c) In a big experiment of this type, it is always necesB- 

ary to carry on an intensive propaganda to prepare 
the people for it and also to organise intensive 
programmes for the training of officials as well as 
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aon -officials. The Rajasthan Government) flifl 

adopt some Jtif asures for giving a broad idea of the 
experiment as a whole to the geneial public in the 
rural areas and also for training the office-bear* rs 
of th Panchayat Samitis But in al! these pr* gra- 
mmes, no special emphasis was laid cn the probhms 
of the primary schools and on training the urn- 
official office-bearers of the Panchayat Samitia 
in the administration of primary schools. r Jhis 
had led to several mistakes and to uninfoimed and. 
harmful experimentation. In the opinion of the 
Committee, these evilsalso could have been avoided. 

(d) When an experiment of this type in local Govern- 
ment is introduc'd, the officers of the Education 
Department have to develop a new orientation ai d 
outlook. In the woids of the Lord Bipon ( and 
these were written as early as ]fc82 when the experi- 
ment of local self-government was first introduced), 
a system of local Government can only succeed 
if the officers of Government realised that, it was 
better than the earlier system of anto-cratio (or 
bureaucratic) administration which it superseded. 
The Committee felt that, by and large, this change 
of out look has iiot come upon the officers of the 
Education Department and no effective steps were 
taken to bring it about through a programme of 
orientation. 

(e) In a new experiment of this typp, it is necessary to 

frame clear cut and detailed rules for the guidance 
of officials and non-officials. Unfortunately, the 
rules framed by the Rajasthan Government for the 
administration of primary education were both 
incomplete and defective. Eor instance, there were 
no detailed rules about transfers which has now 
become a major problem. If detailed rules had 
been very carefully framed on all aspects of the 
administration of primary education, many of the 
problems that have now arisen could have teen 
avoided. 

(f) The transfer of priinnr} 7 schools to local control 

increases, rather than diminishes, the need for 
supervision and guidance. Jn an experiment of 
this type, there fore it is nereBsniy topioM'defrr 
adequate supervise n and guidance, v hich iu eessaiily 
implies larger expenditure. h«o provision for ih.s 
was made in. Rajasthan. 



24. If this thesis is accepted, out position becomes clear. 
We believe that the transfer of priiu^ry education to Pan- 
chayati Raj Institutions had been a swp ‘ u the right direction 
It tins secured two great advantage’* which we appreciate, 
viz., the awakening of public interest hi the rural areas in 
primary education and the emergence of a new leadership. 
It is aiso true that simultaneously, ajnuiber of evils are also 
seen in the operation of the system; but as we have pointed 
out, these evils are neither inherent i» the system nor irreme- 
diable. They have arisen largely bec;i' ise °f the failure to plan 
carefully in advance and make the essential preparations. We, 
therefore, recommend that the experiment of administration of 
primary schools by Panchayati Raj Institutions should be 
continued with modifications - moditaations which will be 
essential to overcome the shortcoming 3 which have been seen 
in the last five years. We shall discuss there modifications 
in detail in the next Chapter. 



CHAPTER YI 

Administration and Supervision of Elementary Schools 
with Special Reference to the Transfer of Primary 
Schools to Panchayati Raj Institutions (Modi- 
fications suggested ) . 



In the last Chapter, we found that the transfer of primary 
schools to Piinchayut Samitis, which was effected in 1959. has 
had both positive and negative results. We also came to the 
conclusion that most of the negative results were due to defec- 
tive planning and lack of adequate preparation and were thus 
remediable. We, therefore, recommend that this experiment 
should be continued with certain modifications whose main 
objective is to remove the deficiencies discovered in the wor- 
king of the scheme. The details of the^e modifications will be 
discussed in the present chapter. 

2. Transfer of Primary Schools in Urban Areas to Muni- 
cipalities : — Oar tir-t recommendation is that primary schools 
in urban areas should also be transferied to the control of the 
Municipalities. If the principle that primary schools should 
be administered by local bodies is sound, it is applicable both 
to urban and rural areas. In fact, it is more applicable to 
urban areas because the urban people are better educated and 
richer. There is, therefore, no justification for the distinction 
that is now made in Rajasthan between urban and rural areas 
in this regard. We have also pointed out that the Panehayat 
Samiti 3 in rural areas are not making adequate contribution 
to primary education on the ground that a similar contribu- 
tion is not expected from the urban people. This criticism is 
ri<*ht and the only way to meet it is to make the urban people 
also pay for a certain proportion of the expenditure on primary 
education in their areas* 

3. Municipalities vary greatly in size and in resources. 
On the one hand, there is a Municipality at Anupgarh which 
has a population of only 2,295; on the other, Jaipur with its 
population of more than 4 lakhs is also a Municipality* It is 
Obvious that all these Municipalities cannot ho treated on * 



basis of equality. We, therefore, recommend that the Muni- 
cipalities should be divided into two categories : — 

(1) The first category should include all Municipalities in 

towns with a population of 50,000 or more, and 

(2) The second category should include all Municipalities 

in towns where the population is less than 50,000. 

4. Bigger Munlc polities : —In the municipalities of the 
first category, we recommend that an Education Committee 
should be set up for the administration of primary schools. It 
should be a statutory committee created by an amendment of 
the Municipal Act, and its mernber.-hip should be not less than 
six and not mote than 1 2, depending upon the size of the 
municip dity. The authority to fix the exact size of the commi- 
ttee should be vested in Government. Not more than half of 
the members of t lie committee should be elected by the muni- 
cipality from among its own members. The remaining mem- 
bers should also be elected by the Municipality, but (1) they 
should not be elected members of the municipality and \2) 
Bhould have the prescribed qualifications. Anicng these we 
might mention the following ; — 

(1) A Graduate of a University for a person with an 
equivalent qualification) with three years standing, 

(2) A teacher in a college with not less than two years 

experience, 

(3) A Headmaster of a Secondary School with five 
years experience or an Assistant Master in a Secon- 
dary School with 10 years experience; 

(4) The Headmaster of a Primary/Middle School with 

15 years experience or a primary/middle school tea- 
cher with 20 years experience, and 

(6) A retired officer of tho Education Department in the 
State, 

The idea underlying this proposal is that there are, in our 
society at present, a large number of persons who are interes- 
ted in education and whose advice is necessary fi>r educational 
development on right lines. For some reason or the other, 
these persons are not in a position to be elected to local bodies 
and yet it is. nehessary to avail ourselves of their services. A 
provision on tho lines indicated above will see to it tbfct the 
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proposed Education Committee consists of (1) the elected re- 
presentatives of the people, and (2) educationists interested in 
the problem and competent to guide in the implementation of 
educational policies. 

5. The powers and duties of the Education Committee 
should boon the same lines as those of the Pane hay at Samitis 
at present. In other words, they should be responsible for 
opening and locating of schools, appoiutment of teachers from 
the list selected at the district level, and general supervision 
over schools. The authority to give minor punishments to 
teachers should vest in tho Education Ofiicer subject to an 
appeal to tli e District Inspector of Schools. The major puni- 
shments will be given by the District Inspector subject to an 
appeal to the Department. 

6. The grants-in-aid to the bigger municipalities which 
have a special Education Officer should be on the following 
basis : — 

(1) The entire salary and allowances of the Education 
Officer which should be paid by Government direct; 

(2) CO per cent of the expenditure on clerical and other 

staS appointed iu the office of the Education 
Committee; 

(3) 100 per cent on the salaries and allowances of teacher 

and 

(4) 20 per cent on the construction of buildings or 
special repairs to existing buildings. 

It will thus be seen that the municipalities will be required 
to bpar 50 per cent of the staff in the office of the Education 
Committee {other than the salary and allowances of the Edu- 
cation Officer), all expenditure on contingencies and equip- 
ment and 80 per cent of the expenditure on buildings. 

7. In each such Municipality, a separate primary educa- 
tion fund should be constituted. In this would be credited all 
receipts on account of primary education, contributions from 
the Municipality, collections of the Educational Cess, if any, 
grants from Government and other miscellaneous receipts. 
All expenditure on account of primary education will also be 
debited to this fund. The main idea in creating such a special 
land for Driraarv education is to ensure that lands meat ifil 
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primary education are not applied toother purposes even 

temporarily and that tho un-pent balances of any given year 
are available for expenditure during the next. 

8. The status of the Education Officer will have to be 
defined by the State Government with lefererce to the muni- 
cipal area. In a big municipal tin a lilm Jaipur or Ajmer, it 
may be desirable to fix the status of the Kdncation officer at 
the class II level. In the smaller municipalities, he may 
have the status of a S. D- 1. 

9. Smaller Municipalities With regard to the smaller 
.municipalities, the main problem will be that they will | U; t i, e 

able to maintain a whole-time Education Officer. I he system 
that we have proposed above fm the bigger munir ip ft !j es w jll, 
there, have to be modified suitably to meet the requirements 
of the smaller municipalities, We, therefore, mate the follo- 
wing proposals iu this context: — 

(1) We welcome the proposal to convert rnunici polities 
with a population of less than 10 000 into vj] 1 * 0-9 
panchayats. We shall, there, make pioposnls here 
only for those municipalities which have a population 
between 10,000 and 50, DUO. 

(2) In all such Municipalities, an Education Committee 
. should be set up consisting of not less than 4 and 

not more than 8 persons on the same broad principles 
as have been suggested above for the Education 
Committees of the bigger Municipalities. 

(3) This Committee will nob have a whole-time education 

officer because the numbers of pupils nrieachers 
involved are very small. J t will liaveonly some clerical 
establishment to look after the admimstiation of 
the local schools. On such establishment, We 
recommend that Government should give 50 per 
cent of the expenditure as a grant-in-aid, 

(4) Since these committees will not have a whole time 

education officer of their own, the responsibility of 
inspecting their schools or embroiling cadres of 
their teachers, and such other higher level jobs 
would have to be entrusted bo some other authoiii y. 
This may be given to the Ziila Parishads on whom 
the Municipalities should ba represented or to tffe 
District Inspector of Schools. 
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(5) Th§ powwi of tli a Education Committee will V* 
restricted to general supervision over the primary 
Bchnols. They will also decide upon the opening of 
new schools whenever mcpssary. But they will 
have no control over the staff appointed in their 
schools which will continue to be borne on the 
common cadre of the di>trict. eiiher under the Zilla 
Parishad or the District Inspector of schools. 

10 The grant-in-aid to the smaller Municipalities should 
be regulated on the following basis: — 

(1) 50 per cent on the salaries of the clerical and other 
staff appointed to administer primary schools; 

(2) 100 per cent on the salaries and allowances of 
teachers; 

(3) 50 per cent on the expenditure on contingencies and 

equipment: and 

(4) 30 per cent on the construction of buildings. 

11. Establishment of District Education Committees 
With regatd to the rural areas, our main condition is that 
the powers of control over primary teachers should not be 
vested in the Panchayat Namitis. The Brad bans and the 
Sarpanchsaro to<> close to the primary teacheisand eonseqnen-, 
11 y it is inevitable that a s\stim of this type would lead to a 
frequency of transfers and demoialisatioii amongst teachers. 
These evils could be reduced to the minimum ( and be even 
eliminated ) if the authority which controls the cadres of pri- 
mary teachers is at a reasonable distance from the actual 
working of the schools and functions at a sufficiently, high 
level. We may point out that, when in the authority vesting in 
the Panchayat Samitis, there about 30 satpaiichs in each 
J’anchayat Samiti, who are trying to make their influence felt 
in the matter of transfers and taking the State as a whole, 
this system gives an interest and authority to more than 7,0C0 
persons to dabble with tbe problem. We, therefore, feel that 
one way to improvo the situation, would be to vest tbe autho- 
rity of controlling the cadre of primary teachers, not at the 
Panchayat Samiti level, but at the District level, ffhis is tbe 
most fundamental modification we are pieposing to tbe exis- 
ting system. 

12. We, therefore, recommend that, in each district, a 
District Education Committee should be set up by a suitable 
amendment of the Rajasthan Panchayat Sainitis and Zilla 



Parishads Act. This Committee should consist of 12 persons 
all of whom would be elected by the Zilla Parishad but not 
more than six of them should be members of the Zilla Panshad 
concerned or any Panchayat Samiti withm the district. Of 
these six members, the Pramukh should be an ex-officio mem- 
ber and Chairman. Among the remaining six members the 
District Inspector of schools would be included ex-officio and 
the others five should be persons interested iu education-they 
should have the same qualifications as we have suggested above 
for members of the Municipal Education Committees. Our 
reasons for such a composite constitution of the Committee 
have been explained earlier. There should also be a provision 
that at least one woman should be a member of the Committee. 
The term of office of the District Education Committee should 
be co-terminus with the Zila Parishad. 

13 We further recommend that a whole*time officer, of 
the status of a Deputy Inspector of Schools, should be appoin 
ted as the Secretary of the Committee. Ho should be a 
Government official whose services are given on deputation to 
the Zilla Parishad, and he should draw his salary and allowa- 
nces direct from Government. He should he under the 
technical control and supervision of the Director of Education, 
but for all administrative purposes, he should work under the 
orders of the District Education Committee. We do not 
think that these posts can be carved out from the Existing 
Education Department and all of them will have to be created 
anew. This would mean additional expenditure no doubt; but 
it is inescapable 

14. The relations between the Zilla Parishad and the 
District Education Committee will also have to be defined. 
Our general view is that it is only in financial matters that 
the District Education Committee will submit its proposals 
to the Zilla Parishad for approval. In all other matters, the 
District Education Committee should function as an autono- 
mous body with full authority. Provision to this effect should 
be made in the Act itself. 

15. The necessary clerical and assisting staff will have to 
be provided to each District Education Committee. This 
staff should be recruited by the Zilla Parishad and be a part 
of the employees of the Parishad. Government should, howe- 
ver, give a grant-in-aid at 50 per cent on the staff so appointed. 
We understand that, under the new set-up, the Zilla Parishads 
will have their own sources of income. They can, therefore, 
meet this expenditure from their own funds. 
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16. The District Education Committee should be mainly 
responsible for the development of primary education in the 
district ( excluding urban areas for which we have made sepa- 
rate recommendations ) and to this end, it would be a duty 
of this Committee to prepare the development plans for 
primary education within its area in consultation with the 
Panchayat Samitis and on the lines laid down from time to 
time by the State Government. We expect that the members 
of this Committee will tour in the District, see the primary 
schools, meet the members of the Panchayat Samitis and 
discuss the problems of primary education with them and, in 
the light of all their studies, advise the Panchayat Samitis 
and also the State Government on the development of primary 
education. 

17. The main idea underlying the constitution of the 
District Education Committee is to create a reservoir of non- 
officials interested in education and competent to guide on 
problems of primary education. Such a reservoir functioning 
at the district level will be able to maintain contacts with the 
non-official members of all the Panchayat Samitis in the 
district, and with all the Pradhans. Even if they spare some 
time (about 20 to 30 days in a year) for touring in the district, 
each one of them may visit one or more Panchayat Samitis 
and, between all of them put together, they will be able to 
visit all parts of the district, to see a large number of primary 
schools in action, and to advise the Pradhans and the Sarpan- 
chas on the best way of developing primary education within 
their areas. We, therefore, feel that the District Education 
Committee of the type we have visualised will be able to have 
an impact on the development of non-official leadership in the 
service of primary education at the Panchayat Samiti level. 
It is of course obvious that, if the District Education Commit- 
tee is to discharge its responsibility for the development of 
primary education in the manner we have indicated above, 
adequate funds will have to be provided, in the budget of each 
Committee for the travelling expenses of members. We 
believe that, on an average, a sum of Rs. 500 per member per 
year should be provided for such travelling expenses; and it 
should be open to the District Committee to appropriate the 
savings from the allocation of any one member for the tours 
of other members who may be more enthusiastic or may have 
more time. The cost of this programme will not be very 
heavy; but its results will be extremely beneficial. We also 
recommend that grant-in-aid at 50% of the actual expenditure 
incurred on such travelling should be given by the State Gove- 
rnment and the rest should be borne by the Zilla Parisbads 
from their own funds. 
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18. We also recommend that an advisory Board f° r 
mary Education should be constituted at the State level. It 
should consist of 12 persons. The Munster for Education 
wilt be the ex-officio Chairman and of the remaining 11 persons 
(1) 3 shall be Pramukhs of Zilla Parisbads (2) one should be 
the Chairman of the Education Committee of a bigger Municip- 
ality entrusted with the administration of primary education 
(3) 3 shall be non official educationists and (4) 4 shall be officers 
of the Education and Development Departments (mcluding 
the Deputy Director in charge of Primary Education who 
shall be the Secretary ex-officio). The Board will meet 
twice a year to review the development of primary 
education in the State and also to consider matters or 
problems arising out of implementation of the proposals we 
have made here. The Board will advise on matteis specially 
referred to it by Government, or on matters referred to it by 
any Zilla Parishad or Municipality, or may also take action on 
its own initiative. We feel that the constitution of such a 
body will give a good fillip to the proper implementation of 
these recommendations. 

19. District Cadres of Primary Teachers The second 
important function of the District Education Committee will 
he to maintain a common seniority list of all the primary 
teachers in the district, for purposes of promotion as teachers 
in middle schools or to higher posts in the Education Depart- 
ment. What we visualise is something of the following 
type 

(1) The teachers serving under each of the bigger muni- 
cipalities will forma separate cadre, and they would 
not be liable for transfer outside the municipal area 
for which they are recruited. These teachers would 
be under the administrative control of the Education 
Officer who would have the authority to give minor 
punishments. The major punishments would be 
given by the District Inspector of Schools on the 
recommendation of the Education Officer, 



( 2 ) 



The teachers working in the primary schools of all 
the smaller municipalities will form the second 
cadre in the district. If the administration of these 
schools is entrusted to Zilla Parishads, as recom- 



mended by us, by giving representation on them to 
the municipalities, these teachers need not be 
formed into a separate cadre and can be easily 
merged in the district cadre referred to in para (3) 




below. But if this is not done, these teachers will 
have to remain in a separate cadre as suggested here. 
Normally, they would work only in one municipality; 
but if it is so felt necessary, they could be transferred 
to any other municipality in the same district. 
This cadre would be under the control of the 
District Inspector of Schools who will give all 
major and minor punishments subject to aD appeal 
to the Department, 

(3) For all the rural areas of the district, a third cadre 
would be maintained. This will be recruited by an 
Appointment Committee whose composition will be 
discussed later. It will be essentially under the 
control of the District Education Committee. Ordi* 
narily, the teachers in this cadre would be assigned 
to work in the rural areas of the District. 

20, There will thus be three (or two) distinct cadres of 
primary teachers within each district, each of which would 
normally be kept separate. But it should be open for a teacher 
to pass from one cadre to another provided the controlling 
authorities of both the cadres agree to the proposal. Such 
cases would be necessarily few, but we do not rule them out 
altogether. 

21. For purposes of promotion of middle schools and to 
other higher posts under the Government, however, it is nece- 
ssary that all the teachers within the district, irrespective of 
the cadre to which they belong, should have an equal opportu- 
nity. We, therefore, recommend that it shall be the respon- 
sibility of the Education Officer of tbe District Committee to 
maintain a seniority list of all the primary teachers in the 
district. He shall annually collect the information necessary 
for this purpose from (i) the Education Officer of every bigger 
municipality; and (it) the District Inspector of Schools for 
all the teachers working in the smaller municipalities (if he is 
in charge of such schools). The data regarding the primary 
teachers working in the rural areas would necessarily be avai- 
lable in his own office. On the basis of these data, he shall 
prepare an annual seniority list of all primary teachers work- 
ing in the district as on 1st of January and Bhall also publish 
it for the information of all concerned. It is on the basis of 
this list that the competent authority shall decide promotions 
to higher posts. We found that it is the absence of Buch a 
seniority list (which has already been agreed to in principle) 
which has oreated a good deal of dissatisfaction amongst the 



teachers. We, therefore, feel that this decision should be 
implemented as quickly as possible. We also think, that, in 
the administrative set up we have proposed, the preparation 
and annual revision of such seniority lists would be automatic 
and easy. 

22. Recruitment of Primary Teachers The next point 
which we would like to discuss is the manner in which the 
primary teachers would be recruited in future. In the prece- 
ding chapter, we pointed out that the Rajasthan State Pan- 
chayat Service Commission is not able to select the primary 
teachers required in time, and that a good deal of backdoor 
recruitment is made by the Panchayat Samitis under their 
emergency powers and that this is later on regularised per 
force. The recruitment to urban schools is made by a separate 
agency altogether, namely, the District Inspector of Schools, 
We propose that all these old procedures and multiple agencies 
should be given up and a new single agency and a unified 
procedure for the recruitment of all primary teachers in the 
district should be created as shown below: — 

(1) There shall be an appointment committee for 
recruiting primary teachers at the district level. 
This Committee shall consist of the Pramukh (who 
shall be the Chairman), the District Collector, the 
District Inspector of Schools, the Chief Executive 
Officer of the Zilla Parishad, and the Education 
Officer of the District Education Committee. When 
teachers for any of the bigger municipalities are to 
be selected, the Chairman of the Education Commi- 
ttee and the Education Officer of that muneipality 
will also be coopted as members. 

(2) This Committee will call for applications and select 

teachers (i) for admission to training institutions; 
and (ii) for appointment as teachers. 

(3) The Appointments Committee will select a sufficien- 
tly large number of persons, so that all likely 
vacancies during the ensuing year could be easily 
filled. 

(4) Teachers from this list would be allocated to a rural 

areas in the district, to each of the bigger munici- 
palities, and to the common cadre for all the smaller 
municipalities. It is from these allocated lists of 
teachers that all the appointments during the year 
will be made. 




(5) If cafe is taken to coliect exact information regarding 
the vacancies likely to occur in the ensuing year in 
each of these areas, and if a sufficiently large number 
of selected persons is allocated to each area, it will 
not generally be necessary for any other authority 
to recruit teachers on a provisional basis. 

23 Transfers of Teachers : — The problem of transfers and 
postings of teachers has become the most complicated issue 
today & and deserves some examination in detail. In this 
context our first conclusion is that the present position is 
vitiated by the absence of any guiding rules or principles. In 
the beginning, there were no rules at all regarding transfers. 
Later on, only one rule has been issued, namely, that the 
Panchayat Samitis should obtain the previous approval of the 
District Establishment Committee if a teacher is to be trans- 
ferred within a period of two years- Even this rule is observed 
more in breach than in compliance. In the absence of detailed 
rules therefore, the position is very chaotic. For instance, 
some’ Panchayat Samitis have taken the view that the teachers 
should be posted in their own villages. Others have taken a 
view that they should be posted as far away a3 from their 
villages as possible. There is a third group of Panchayat 
Samitis- which have taken the view that no teacher should be 
posted even within his own Panchayat Samiti, Some Pan- 
chavat Samitis first took one view and then another resulting 
in large numbers of unnecessary transfers. Such diversity of 
™liries is possible because there are no rules laying down the 
general policy. We, therefore suggest that detailed rules 
should be framed to guide the transfers of teachers. The 
following are our broad suggestions for the framing of these 

rules : — 

(1) At present, the authority to transfer is used, more 
' } often that not, as a punishment. It has to be made 
clear that transfer is not a punishment and should 
pot be used as such. If a teacher has shown poor 
work, he should be charge-sheeted and punished on 
the spot. To transfer him elsewhere does not 
achieve anything. 

It should also be laid down as a matter of policy 
' ' as far as possible, teachers should not be 

transferred. If good education is to be given, the 
teachers must be able to build up a rapport with, 
their students and their parents. They must be able 
to love both of them. They must also be able to 



love the village and to identify themselves with it. 
The building up of such emotional attitudes; on 
which the entire success of education depends, will 
not be possible unless the teachers are allowed to 
stay at a place for as long a poriod as possible- As 
a practical interpretation of this principle, it should 
be laid down that no teacher should be transferred 
within a period of five years unless there are special 
reasons which should be recorded in writing and 
approved by the Education Department. 

(3) There should be an upper limit to transfers. In no 

year should transfers exceed 5% of the total number 
of teachers. ( This implies that not more than 5% 
of the teachers should be affected by transfers in any 
given year). At present, we find that about 26% 
of the teachers are affected by transfers every year. 
This is too high a figure. In this context, a ques- 
tion was raised with us regarding the manner in 
which such a rule can be enforced. We do not see 
any difficulty. As transfers will have to be effected 
only under the signature of the Chief Executive 
Officer, or on his behalf, by the Education Officer of 
the District Committee, and since these are Govern- 
ment Servants, we can certainly insist on their not 
agreeing to sign more than the prescribed number 
of transfers. It is true that it would be difficult to 
enforce a rule of this type against a non-official body 
like the Panchayat Samiti, but it can certainly be 
enforced against officers authorised to exercise 
this power. 

(4) We concede the point that an emergency may arise 
necessitating a transfers in excess of this permitted 
percentage. For instance, transfers upto h% may 
have been affected already and a sudden situation 
may develop which necessitates a few more transfers. 
Such emergent cases, which will be very few and far 
between, can be met by making a provision in the 
rules that transfers in excess of o% will need the 
approval of the Education Department and that 
clear reasons would have to be recorded for exceeding 
the prescribed limit. 

(5) Transfers shall only be affected in the beginning 
of the summer vacation. Transfers during the 
remaining months should be extremely few 7 and 
reasons for them should be recorded in writing* 






(6) At present the authority to make transfers is vested 
in the Vikas Adhikaries. Several Vikas Adhikaries told 
us that they were subject to all kinds of pressures in 
this regard from the Pradhans and Sarpanchas. We also 
feel that the Vikas Adhikari is too near the scene to take 
an objective view. We, therefore, feel that the Vikas Adbi- 
kari should only make recommendations regarding transfers 
to the Chief Executive Officer, The Education Officer of the 

, District Council should, in March or April each year, convene 
a meeting of all Vikas Adhikaries when all the details for 
transfers should be discussed and finalised in accordance with 
the rules. If the Education Officer and the Vikas Adhikari 
agree on the proposals and if the total number of transfers 
does not exceed 5 % of the teachers in service, and if no teacher 
is being transferred within a period of five years, the matter 
should be taken as decided at that level, subject to the 
approval of the |Chief Executive Officer. But where the 
Vikas Adhikari and the Education Officer of the District 
Committee do not agree, or where the transfers exceed 5 % of 
the total number of teachers, or where a teacher is being 
transferred within five years, the cases should be placed 
before the Education Department and its decisions should be 
taken as final. 

(7) In each district there are places which are regarded 
as desirable. There are also other places which are considered 
undesirable from several points of view. It is but natural 
that teachers should like to be posted at desirable places and 
should try to avoid the undesirable ones. The education of 
children is also a very important factor in this context. 
When the children grow big enough to join a middle school, 
the teachers would like to be posted in a place where there is 
a middle school- Later on, when their children want to join 
high schools, they naturally desire to be posted in a place 
where there is a high school. In every district, therefore, a 
careful study should be made of the desirable and undesirable 
places and these should be kept in view while transferring 
teachers. What now happens is that some teachers get posted 
at desirable places and remain there indefinitely while others 
are posted equally indefinitely to undesirable places. There is 
no justice in such an arrangement and that is why all unfair 
means are used in securing transfers. The new policy in this 
regard should be based on two principles, 

(a) In so far as undesirable places are concerned, these 
will have to be treated as necessary evils to he sha- 
red by all. In other words, there should be a rule 
that every teacher will have to put in a minimum 
. service, say three years, in an undesirable place 



The rule should be made applicable to all teachers, 
without any discrimination, and as soon as the pre- 
scribed period of three years is over, the teacher 
should necessarily be transferred. Such principles 
are already being adopted by the ^iiwaysin the 
case of Malaria Stations or by the Health Depart- 
ment with regard to doctors in Jails. There is 
reason why we should not accept the same principle 
for primary teachBrs also. 

(b) In case of desirable places, the general understan- 
* } ding should be that a posting at such a place is 
given only for good work and that a teacher conti- 
nues to remain there so long as his work is satisfac- 
tory. Very naturally, there would be a number of 
claimants for each desirable place It should be 
possible to maintain registers of applications from 
teachers asking for such postings. V here a pos Jng 
is wanted by one person only, the decision would be 
easy. But where it is wanted by more that one 
person, the general principle would be to give it to 
one, whose work is the best. 

If some such principles are adopted and consistently follo- 
wed, they will be known to teachers themselves and ultimately 
the entire administration would improve. 

24. We do realise that our suggestions will make the 
question of transfers very rigid. We would like to _make i 
clear that we have deliberately made rec ommenft ations which 
tend to make this system rigid. We find that there is i to 
much of elasticity at present which leads to several abuses. A 
rigid system is, therefore, necessary to turn over a new page. 

25 . Control over the Cadre of Primary Teachers -The 
control over the cadre of primary teachers will be vested m 
the Chief Executive Officer. In practice, the system would 
work as follows 

(1) The Vikas Adhikaries would be authorised, on 

behalf of the District Education Committee, to 
inflict minor punishments. An appeal would lie to 
the Chief Executive Officer. 

(2) In cases where a major punishment is necessary , the 
Vikas Adhikaries will make recommendations to 
the Chief Executive Officer who will pass the orders 
and an appeal will lie to the Department. 




(B) At present, the confidential reports on the work of 
teachers are very badly maintained. In fact we 
found that the system has almost fallen into disuse. 
It is a very important system and the work of each 
teacher has to be evaluated every year and a careful 
record of such evaluation has to be maintained. 
We, therefore, recommend that a special form 
should be designed for this annual evaluation. It 
should be a responsibility of the Education Officer 
of the District Committee to get the confidential 
report of each teacher in the district and to 
maintain the file regularly in his office. This could 
be easily done, if the confidential report is prepared 
in duplicate, one copy being kept in the Munici- 
pality/Panehayat Samiti etc. and another being 
sent to the District Council. Such a system will 
ensure that the confidential reports of all teachers 
are written every year without fail. 

26. How to initiate confidential reports The confidential 
reports of Assistant Teachers will be initiated by the Head- 
masters cencerned, who will forward them to the Education 
Extension Officer. The confidential reports of the Head- 
masters will be initiated bv the Education Extension Officers 
who will forward them to the Vikas Adhikari. Two copies of the 
Confidential Eeport would be prepared in each case, one copy 
being retained at the Panchayat Samiti level ( or in the office 
of the Education Committee concerned ), the other being 
forwarded to the Education Officer as proposed by us for 
information and record- We are aware of the general rule 
that only one copy of confidential report is to be prepared. 
We are suggesting a departure from this in view of the 
special requirements of the situation. 

Guidance to Panchayat Samitis and Education Exten- 
sion Officers As we pointed out earlier, there is no adequate 
machinery at present to give guidance to Panchayat Samitis, 
Pradhans, Vikas Adhikari and Education Extension Officers. 
In our opinion, this should be the major responsibility of the 
Education Officer of the District Committee. We have pro- 
posed that there should be one such officer for each district. 
He will, therefore, have adequate time at his disposal. He 
may be able to spend nearly a month in each Panchayat 
Samiti and we expect him to do so in practice. During the 
tour of the district, he should meet the Pradhan and the 
members of the Panchayat Samitis and discuss educational 
problems with them. He should inspect the office of each 



Panchayat Samiti in so far as the administration of primary 
education is concerned and to give his suggestions. He should 
inspect a few schools in each Panchayat Samiti every year 
along with the Education Extension Officers and give them 
technical guidance. His advice should also be available to 
ail these persons, through correspondence, whenever they so 
desire. 

28. Improvement of Supervision : — We also recommend 
that the weakening of supervision which has now taken place 
should be remedied as early as possible. For this purpose, 
the following steps will have to be taken : 

(1) Strict instructions will have to be issued to all Vikas 

Adhikari telling them not to utilise the services of 
Education Extension Officers for non-educational 
work. As it is, our staff of Education Extension 
Officers is very meagre; and if it is utilised for non- 
educational work- also, the inspections of schools 
will greatly suffer. 

(2) Every Education Extension Officer should be 

required to inspect every school twice a year. It 
should be a special responsibility of the Vikas Adhi- 
kari (and of the Education Officer of the District 
Education Committee also) to see that this rule is 
scrupulously observed. We also recommend that the 
Education Officer of the District Education 
Committee should call for information regarding 
inspections of primary schools by Education 
Extension Officers every month and see that there 
is no violation of this rule. 

(3) The present rules about the number of Education 
Extension Officers will have to be changed. Up to 
50 schools in a Panchayat Samiti, we should give 
one officer; between 50 and 100 schools, we should 
give two officers; and for more than 100 schools we 
should give a third officer. Where the number of 
schools exceeds 150, (such cases would be very few), 
even a fourth officer may be given. If the strength 
of Education Extension Officers is increased in this 
way, the work of inspection will improve. 

(4) The Education Officer of the District Education 
Committee should be responsible for giving technical 
guidance to Education Extension Officers. He 




should also have the authority to give minor punish- 
ments to them, on his own initiative (without 
waiting for recommendation from the Vikas Adhi- 
kari if he finds that any Education Extension Officer 
has nob done his duty. Of course, before taking 
a final decision, he should also consult the Vikas 
Adhikari and ascertain his views. But a plea, that 
the Education Extension Officer could not do his 
duty because he was given some non-educational 
work to do, should not be accepted- This is a very 
important point because, unless the Education Officer 
of the District Education Committee has the autho- 
rity to effectively control the Education Extension 
Officers, he will not be able to improve the tone of 
inspection in the district, 

(5) The Education Extension Officers are deprived of 
the peons which they formerly had. We think that 
a peon is absolutely assential to assist in travelling 
and recommend that the peons of the Education 
Extension Officers should be restored, 

(6) We found that the Education Extension Officers 

have been very greatly burdened with administrative 
duties of a clerical type, so that their inspection 
work suffers. It is a false economy to use the 
services of Education Extension Officers for clerical 
and administrative work. We, therefore, recom- 
mend that adequate clerical assistance should be 
made available in the office of the Panchayab Samiti 
itself so that the entire time of the Extension 
Officers made available for inspection and supervi- 
sion. 

(7) There are to many visits to school at present by 
all members of the Block team except E.E.O. and 
Vikas Adhikari. These should be discouraged. 

29. The main idea underlying these proposals is that the 
Education Extension Officers are the technical officers of the 
Department. It is therefore, for the Department to examine 
their work from the technical point of view and to punish 
them, if they are found wanting.. We are, therefore, very 
Btrongly of opinion that the Department should have the 
authority to take notice of the technical work of the Educa- 
tion Extension Officers through its own officers specially 
appointed for the purpose. In this case, the Education 
Officers of the District Committees will function on behalf of 



the Department and see that oUr Education Extension Officers 
do their prescribed duties. It will be the responsibility of 
the Director of Education, working through the District 
Inspector of Schools, to see that our Education Officers of 
the District Committee carry out faithfully the responsibilities 
that have been placed upon them. For all practical 
purposes, it would be a good convention to look upon the 
Education Officers of the District Education Committees and 
the bigger municipalities in the district as assistants of the 
District Inspector of Schools for specified purposes. They 
should seek the guidance of the District Inspector of Schools 
frequently and he should also keep in touch with them and 
help them in their work. For this purpose, we recommend 
that the confidential reports of the Education Officer of the 
District Committee and of the Education Officers of the 
bigger municipalities should be written by the District Ins- 
pector of Schools concerned. 

30. To improve the quality of inspection, we have two 
other relevant suggestions to make. The first is that the 
Education Extension Officers to be recruited in future should 
necessarily be trained graduates. Secondly, we also suggest 
that the Education Extension Officers, who are trained grad- 
uates, should be considered eligible for promotion as Deputy 
Inspectors of Schools. At present, this promotion is almost 
burred out for them under the rules — a circumstance which 
acts as a great handicap. With this avenue of promotion 
open, we feel that a better type of persons will be available 
to work as Education Extension Officers. 

31. The powers of Panchayat Samitis: — W e'do not purpose to 
make any change in the existing powers of panchayat Samitis 
over primary education, except to say that the control over 
the cadre of primary teachers will be taken away from them 
and vested at the district level. All other powers which they 
have at present over primary education will continue unchan- 
ged. They will be responsible for increasing enrolment in 
elementary schools; to enrol more girls and children from 
Scheduled Castes & Scheduled Tribes; for the provision of 
school buildings and equipment; and for such measures as free 
supply of textbooks or school uniforms or school meals. The 
joint powers of supervision over the school will also continue 
to vest in them as at present. 

32. Each Panchayat Samiti shall prepare a development 
plan for primary education within its area under the guidance 
of the Zilla Pariah ad and in accordance with the principles 
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laid down by the State Government from time to time. The 
objective of the plan should be to reach, in a specified period, 
full enrolment of children in the age-group 6-11 within its 
area and also to improve the standard of education in all its 
primary schools. 

33. Each Panchayat Samiti will necessarily constitute a 
standing committee exclusively for education and social 
education. This committee will consist of not less than four 
and not more than eight members; half of whom would be 
members of panchayat Samitis and the other half would be 
persons interested in education. In short, the composition of 
the standing committee on education/social education at the 
Panchayat Samiti level will be the same as that recommen- 
ded by us above at the district leval or for the bigger munici- 
palities. 

34. Establishment of School Committees at the Village 
Panchayat Level : — In our opinion primary education will not 
make edequate progress unless the parents* who directly bene- 
fit from it, are made to take an intelligent interest therein. 
The constitution of school committees at the village Pancha- 
yat level is, therefore, extremely important. We, therefore, 
recommend that steps should be taken to establish, under 
suitable legislation, a school committee in every village Pan- 
chayat. Each such committee should consist of not less than 
four and not more than eight members-half of whom would be 
elected by the village Panchayat from amongst its own 
members and the other half would be non-members of the 
village Panchayat, but interested in education. We need not 
prescribe any rigid qualifications, this level, for persons inte- 
rested in education. It ■would also be desirable to have, 
wherever possible, a woman or a Harijan or an Adivasi as a 
member of the school committee. 

35. IJhe Headmaster of the local school, or when there is 
more than one school in the village Panchayat, the seniormost 
Headmaster of the school should be the ex-officio Secretary of 
this committee. The Sarpanch of the village panchayat 
should necessarily be a member and.ex-officio Chairman. The 
duties of this committee would include supervision over the 
local school and assisting it in every way possible. We have 
reproduced, in Annexure IX, a paper written by the Chairman 
of the committee, which describes in detail the manner in 
which such village school committees may be constituted, 
their functions and their finances. We broadly agree with the 
recommendations made in this paper. 



36. The duties and responsibilities of the Village School 
Committees as suggested in this paper are the following : — 

(a) to assist the Panchayat Samitis in the preparation 

and implementation of plans for the development of 
Primary edcation in their areas; 

(b) to provide adequate accommodation and equipment 

for local Primary schools; 

(c) to provide for the welfare of the children attending 

local Primary schools; 

(d) to carry out the current repairs of the school build- 
ing and, if directed by the Panchayat Samiti, to 
carry out special repairs and to construct new build- 
ings; 

(e) to exercise such supervision over the local Primary 
school as may be prescribed or may be directed by 
the Panchayat Samiti by a general or special order; 

(f) to be responsible for the enforcement of compulsory 
attendance in the village in accordance with the 
Rules and Regulations prescribed for the purpose 
and general or special directives of the State Govern- 
ment and the Panchayat Samitis; 

(g) subject to the funds at its disposal, to provide poor 
children with slates, books, clothes and other educa- 
tional equipment; 

(h) to be responsible for the proper management of the 
school funds; 

(i) to provide play-grounds and school gardens to main- 
tain them with the assistance of the pupils and the 
staff of the schools; 

(j) to make provision for drinking water and other 
necessary amenities required by school children; 

(k) to make provision, wherever possible, for mid-day 
meals to poor and under-nourished children; 

(l) to make provision for school uniforms; 
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(m) to celebrate school functions and to organize excur- 
sions or other social and cultural programmes in 
accordance with the instructions that may be issued 
by Government or the Panchayat Samiti from time 
to time; and 

(n) generally to exercise such powers and perform such 

duties as the Panchayat Samiti may delegate from 
time to time. 



We realise that, at the present moment, the Village Panch- 
ayats are, in most cases, very weak and they do not also have 
adequate and properly trained staff. It will, therefore, not 

be possible for every School Committee at the Panchaya 
level to undertake all these responsibilities. It should, tne- 
refore, be the responsibility of the Panchayat Samiti to decide 
which powers are to be delegated to each school 
Committee at the village level. If a Village School Commit- 
tee is doing good work its powers may be increased. Un the 
other hand, if it is not showing good progress, its powers may 
be withdrawn and, in extreme cases, the Committee may even 
be superseded. We, however, feel that there will be quite a 
few Village Panchayats (especially as all Municipalities m 
towns with population of less than 10,000 are going to be 
converted into Village Panchayats) which would have the 
necessary organisation, stafl and experience to undertake 
these responsibilities and also to exercise financial powers- 
It should be a policy of the Panchayat Samiti to delegate the 
widest powers to such Village School Committees and also to 
give them grant-in-aid to supplement their resources for 
discharging these responsibilities. As time passes, the num- 
ber of such village school committees will go on increasing, 
especially if proper encouragement is given by the Education 
Extension Officers, Vikas Adhikaris and Pradhans. 



37 Finance of the Zilla Parishads, Samitis and Village 
School Committees: —Each one of these organisations, namely, 
the Zilla Parishad or the District Education Committees at 

the district level, the Panchayat Samiti as the block level 

and the school committees at the Village Panchayat level will 
have to raise their own resources in support of the programmes 
of primary education entrusted to them. Systems of grant-in 
aid from the State to these organisations will also have to be 
drawn up. These are, however, points which we will discuss 
in the next chapter. 



38. Middle Schools.— A question was specifically raised 
before us whether the middle schools should or should not be 



transferred to the Panchayat Samitis. We have examined 
this problem from every point of view and have come to the 
conclusion that the middle schools should not be transferred 



immediately to the Panchayat Samitis or Municipalities on 
account of the following reasons: — 



( 1 ) There is plenty of work in primary education alone to 
engage all the energies of the Panchayat Samitis and Munici- 
palities for the next 10-15 years. Even if they strive their 
utmost to solve this problem, it would be a very creditable 
achievement. 



(2) We have recommended that an intensive effort should 
be made in the Fourth Plan to improve the quality of middle 
schools. We consider this as a key sector which throws 
up good students. The best policy would, therefore* be for 
the State to intensively improve the middle schools during 
the Fourth Five-Year Plan. 



(8) We do not think that any consolidation has taken 
place, ever since the administration of primary ^schools was 
transferred to the Panchayat Samitis in 19S9. Things have 
still been a melting pot and changing almost from year o 
year. We are now making very radical recommendations for 
reorganising the set up for the administration o primary 
S»tion. We think that it it neoes^ to .ntroduce this 
new system and allow adequate time for it to sett e a- 
This may take about 4 or 5 years. 

39. In short, our considered recommendation is that the 
administration of primary schools under the Panchayati Raj 
Institutions should be consolidated and put on a rm , 
the lines we have recommended before transferring middle 

schools. 
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CHAPTER VII 



Financial Implications 



The elementary education is one of the costliest nf social 
services. Within education itself, it is generally the largest 
single item of expenditure. The development of elementary 
education in India — as in all developing countries — is held up 
mainly on financial grounds. In the development of elemen- 
tary education in Rajasthan, therefore, the greatest difficul 
ties to be encountered would be financial. A considerable and 
careful thought will, therefore, have to be given to (1) deter- 
mination of the likely expenditure needed for evolving a 
reasonable programme of good elementary education, (2) 
deciding upon the manner in which these necessary resources 
could be raised, and (3) evolving techniques which will stop 
all loopholes and make every available rupee go the longest 
way. The treatment of these problems, as developed in this 
Chapter, is not meant to be exhaustive; but, in its course, we 
propose to discuss, in broad outline, these and other allied 
problems of the financing of elementary education in Rajas- 
than. 

2. Total Expenditure Required for the Development of 
Elementary Education in the Fourth and Fifth Plans : — Let us 
begin with the first important issue, namely, the total expen- 
diture required for the development of elementary education, 
on the lines we have recommended in the earlier chapters. It 
is true that our estimates of enrolments etc. have been proj- 
ected to the Sixth, and in some cases, even to the Seventh 
Plan. There is, however, hardly any point in making finan- 
cial estimates spread over so long a period. On practical 
grounds, therefore, we shall confine our discussion of financial 
issues to the Fourth and Fifth Plans only. Similarly, we 
shall also not take into consideration any rise in prices, beca- 
use such an exercise has immense inherent difficulties. All 
estimates that we are making, are, therefore, based on const- 
ant prices as they were in 1961. If these increase redically, 
adjustment will have to be made in our estimates to allow for 
the rise in prices. 

3. It will be convenient to consider the recurring and 
non-reenrring expenditure of the programme separately. 



4. Recurring Expenditure on Primary Education: — At the 
end of the Third Plan, the total enrolment in classes I to V 
is expected to be 18.6 lakhs and the cost per pupil is expected 
to rise to Rs. 36 per year (as against Rs. 33 in 1960-61 ) 
The total expenditure on primary education would, therefore, 
be Rs. 651 lakhs. Similarly, the enrolment at the middle 
school stage will increase to 4 lakhs and the cost per pupil per 
year would be Rs. 60 (as against Rs, 66 in 1960-61). The 
total cost on education at the middle school stage would, 
therefore, be Rs. 240 lakhs. In addition, the total expendi- 
ture on training institutions would be about Rs. 40 lakhs per 
year. Taking it all together, the total recurring expendi- 
ture on elementary education at the end of Third Plan would, 
therefore, be Rs. 931 lakhs, which works out at Rs. 4.00 per 
head of population ( as against Rs. 2.5 in 1960-61). 

6. During the Fourth and the Fifth Plans, this expendi- 
ture will increase considerably. The rise will come about in 
two ways. One onehand , the number of pupils enrolled will 
increase and on the other, the recurring cost per pupil per 
year will also increase, beceause of the attempt to improve 
quality. We have recommended that the emphasis on the 
Improvement of quality should first be concentrated at the 
middle school stage. Increase in cost per pupil would, there- 
fore, be sharper at the middle school stage than at the pri- 
mary, We, therefore, suggest that the cost per pupil per year 
in the middle school stage may be raised from Rs. 6Q at the end 
of the Third Plan to Rs. 80 at the end of the Fourth Plan and 
to Rs. 90 at the end of the Fifth Plan. At the primary stage 
the increase in cost will be comparatively less, especially, if the 
double-shift system is adopted as recommended by us in classes 
I to II. We, therefore, propose that the cost per pupil per year 
at the primary stage should be raised from Rs. 35 at the end 
of the Third Plan to Rs. 40 at the end of the Fourth Pian and 
Rs. 50 at the end of Fifth Plan. The expansion in the train 
ing of teachers would be very large — from about 8000 seats at 
the end of the Third Plan to about 25,000 at the end of the 
'Fifth Plan. Moreover, owing to qualitative improvement of 
teachers-education, the cost per trainee also will rise from 
Rs. 550 at the end of the Third Plan to Rs. 700 at the and of 
the Fourth Plan and to Rs. 750 at the end of the Fifth Plan. 
In addition to this, we will have to provide funds for the 
inservice education of teachers. These will be of a compara- 
tively small order in the Fourth Plan but will rise considera- 
bly in the Fifth Plan. We suggest that we may provide 
Rs. 10 per teacher per year in the Fourth Plan and Rs. 25 per 
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6. On these assumptions, we find that the total uouning 
cost of elementary education would increase from Rs. 931 
lakhs at the end of the Third Plan to Rs. 2055 lakhs at the 
end of the Fourth Plan and to Rs. 3.441 lakhs at the end of 
the Fifth Plan. These figures will work out at Rs. 4.0 per 
head of population at the end of the Third Plan, Rs. 7.7 per 
head of population at the end of the Fourth Plan and Rs 11.2 
per head of population at the end of the Fifth Plan. 

7. Non-recurring Expenditure on Elementary Education'-ln 
addition to this recurring expenditure, provision will also have 
to be made for non-recurring expenditure on primary educa- 
tion. We have already pointed out that only 50 % of the 
existing schools have fairly satisfactory buildings and equip- 
ment. We will, therefore, have to provide buildings and 
equipment, not only for all the additional enrolment that 
will accrue in the Fourth and Fifth Plans, but also for 50% 
of the enrolment already achieved at the end of the Third 
Plan, The cost of building may be taken at Rs. 75 per child 
at primary school stage and Rs. 100 per child at middle 
school stage and that of equipment may be taken as Rs, 15 at 
primary school stage and Rs. 25 at middle school stage per 
child- The total cost of the programme of buildings and 
equipment will, therefore, come about Rs. 27.0 crores, for the 
programme as we have visualised above, in the Fourth Plan 
and to about Rs. 16 crores in the Fifth Plan. In addition, a 
sum of Rs. 7 crores will be needed for the non-recurring 
expenditure on the improvement of training institutions 
(about Rs. 3500 per seat). 

8. It will thus be seen that a total non-recurring expen- 
diture of about Rs. 50 crores will be needed for elementary 
education in the Fourth and the Fifth Plan put together. 
This will imply an expenditure of about Rs. 5 crores per year. 

9. General conclusions'. — Two points would be clear from 
the foregoing discusison. The first is that the rates of expen- 
diture we have assumed are, on the whole, on the low side. 
These will disappoint most persons because they will not 
enable us to carry out some of the most desirable and urgent 
reforms. In spite of these low assumptions, however, the 
total amount required for the development of primary educa- 
tion is fantastically large. It is obviously boyond the resour- 
ces of the State Government to meet- 

10. How then is this huge cost to be met ? There are 
obviously; four ways. (1_) the Government of India mast come 
forward with a larger measure of Central assistance; (2) the 



State Government itself may raise additional resources; (b) 
the local bodies in the State should be required to raise as 
large resources as possible; and (4) the local communities will 
have to come forward with non-recurring donations and 
contributions for meeting a large part of non-recurring expen- 
diture involved. 

11. Central Assistance : — In our opinion, what is needed 
is not only increased Central assistance, but a radical altera- 
tion in the form of Central assistance as well. In this cont- 
ext, we make the following three proposals fonconsideration:- 

(а) Special Grant for Primary Education under the Fina- 
nce Commission's Allocations:— The first Finance 
Commission sanctioned a special grant for primary 
education to the backward States. The grant was, 
however, discontinued by the Second Finance 
Commission. In our opinion a time has come when 
the grant should be revived. We, therefore, 
recommend that the State Government should 
approach the Finance Commission with the requ- 
est to revive the special grant for primary education 
with effect from the Fourth Plan. If such a grant 
is instituted, it will have to be continued in the 
Fifth Plan also. It may be reduced to some extent 
in the Sixth Plan when the pressures of expensiou 
will be lightened to some extent and may be 
discontinued by the end of the Seventh Plan. It is, 
however, obvious that, unless such special assistance 
is made available to all the backward states and to 
Rajasthan by the Finance Commission for the next 
three or four plans, the problem of universal 
education will not be solved. 

( б ) Expansion of the Centrally sponsored Sector ; — 
There has been a growing feeling in the country 
that the Centrally- sponsored sector should be ex- 
panded and that teacher- training, which is so 
vital to the progress of education, should be 
included within the Centrally- Sponsored Sector. 
In Rajasthan, a very large amount will have to be 
spent on expanding and improving the training of 
teachers. We would, therefore, recommend that 
the Central Government should include the progra- 
mme of teacher-training as a Centrally- Sponsored 

, Scheme in the Fourth and the Fifth Plans. This 




will provide the financial assistance needed for 
the programme on a 100 per cent basis outside the 
State Plan and would obviously form a substantial 
relief in developing the elementary education. 

(c) New System of Central Grants It is also for consi- 
deration whether the existing system of central 
Assistance to States should continue as it is or 
whether it should be radically altered. At present, 
the Government of India gives assistance to State 
Governments only for the Plan expenditure and 
during the Plan period. At the end of the Plan 
period, the expenditure becomes committed and 
has to be taken over by the State Government. 
This system of grant-in-aid is well suited for 
programmes like irrigation works where the expendi- 
ture is mostly of non-recurring character and where 
the state gets regular recurring income when the 
project is completed. But in education the recurr- 
ing expenditure goes on continusly increasing. The 
Central assistance during the Plan period, therefore, 
merely results in a large volume of committed- 
expenditure, which the State has to bear. In fact, 
the larger the Central assistance, the greater is the 
committed expenditure of the State. The poor 
states, therefore, are often unwilling to accept 
central aid during the plan period (even when it is 
given on a 190 per cent basis) because they do not 
have the resources to bear the committed expendi- 
ture involved. It may, therefore, be worthwhile to 
consider a radical change in the present pattern of 
central assistance. We feel that central assistance 
to states, for purposes of elementary education, 
should be based, not only on ‘plan’ expenditure, but 
on the. total’ expenditure-plan or non-plan. For 
instance, the Government of India may give to the 
State Government 50% of the total exdenditure on 
the salaries of teachers, the other 50% coming from 
the State Government. For the non-teacher costs, 
the Central Government may give nothing, but the 
State Government and the local bodies may agree 
to share them half and half. In a total expenditure 
of Rs. 100 on elementary education about Rs. 70 
will be spent on teachar-costs and Rs. 30 on non- 
teacher-costs- (At present the proportion is Rs. 85 
for teacher-costs and Rs. 15 for non-teacher costs. 
But this proportion will change as we make greater 



attempts for qualitative improvement ). The 
Government of India should, therefore, give Rs. 35 
( or half of the expenditure on teachers salaries ). 
The non-teacher costs of Rs. 30 will be shared 
between the State and the local bodies on fifty-fifty 
basis, i. e. Rs. 15 each. Of the total expenditure of 
Rs. 100 on elementary education, therefore, the 
centre would share Rs. 35, the State would share 
Rs. 60 and the local bodies would share Rs. 15. If 
such assistance on the total recurring costs can be 
established, the progress of primary education 
would be faster and even the backward and poorer 
States would be able to fulfil the constitutional 
directive much earlier. 

12. It is not for this Committee to make recommenda- 
tions to the Government of India, as to the basis on which 
central assistance would be made available to the State Govern- 
ment. But we do feel that the ideas suggested above should 
be taken by the Government of India and explored further. If 
demands on these lines are pressed by the State Governments, 
some satisfactory solution is sure to be reached at an early 
date. 

13. Effort of the State Government : — Even when all 
possible help from the Central is taken into account, it still 
goes without saying that the State will have to provide more 
resources for the development of education in general and ele- 
mentary education in particular. This can only be done 
through taxation — either general or specific. At the State 
level, however, we do not recommend any levy of educational 
cess and feel that all the additional amount needed for the 
programme of elementary education will have to be found by 
the State Government through an increase in general taxation. 

14. In Rajasthan, we do not think that the State Govern- 
ment would, in any way, be unwilling to raise additional 
resources. In fact, we have a feeling that the State Govern- 
ment is doing a good deal more than many other States. The 
over-all financial position in Rajasthan, however, continues to 
be weak for two reasons. (1) the Central assistance is inade- 
quate; and (2) the local bodies do not play their proper role. 
We, therefore, think that in the Fourth and Fifth Plans, more 
attention will have to be concentrated on securing larger 
quantum of Central assistance and also on raising larger re- 
sources through local bodies. In a way, it is an indirect 
responsibility of the State Government itself to strive for these 
ends and to secure them. 




16. Efforts of Local Bodies :-One obvious lacuna in ttie 
Rajasthan system which appears even to a casual student of 
the system of primary education in the State is that the 
Municipalities in Rajasthan contribute nothing to the support 
of primary education. In a State like Maharashtra, for 
instance, Municipalities make a very considerable contribu- 
tions to the primary education. The Municipal Corporation 
of Bombay spends more than Rs. 2.5 erores a year on primary 
education. Every Municipality- big or small, in all the 
erstwhile provinces of British India, were made to contribute 
to the expenditure on primary education as early as 1884, 
and the tradition has been continued. It is only in the areas 
of the old Princely States that this tradition did not exist. 
As Rajasthan has been carved out of these Princely States, 
it has had no tradition of Municipali ties financing primary 
education. 

16. We, however, believe that it is absolutely necessary 
to rope in the Municipalities in Rajasthan in the support 
of primary education. We, therefore, recommend that all 
urban areas should be made to levy a compulsory education 
cess for purposes of elementary education. To begin with, 
the amount of this cess may be fixed at 2 per cent on the 
annual letting value of each property in urban areas. 

If this is done, a fairly large amount will be available for 
the development of primary education in urban areas and 
to that extent, the burden on the State Government would 
be less. AVe have recommended, in the preceding chapter, that 
all urban areas should be compelled to take over the adminis- 
trations of primary schools and bear a part of the expenditure 
thereon. What we would like to insist, however, is not so 
much the aspect of control as of contribution. We insist that 
the Municipalities should be compelled to levy an educational 
cess to contribute their share of expenditure on primary 
education. If they accept the control of primary schools, well 
and good. But they should not be allowed to escape their 
contribution under any circumstances on the plea that they 
do not want to take over control. 

17. The same observations, with slight modifications, 
will apply to rural areas also. We have pointed out in an 
earlier chapter that the Panchayat Samitis were expected to 
raise their own funds and to contribute liberally to the 
expenditure on primary education. As we have pointed out 
earlier, these hopes have not generally materialised. We, 
therefore, feel that a stage has been reached when the.levy 



of an educational , cess in rural areas should be made obligar 
tory ou all Pauchayat Samitis by a suitable amendment 
to the Rajasthan Panchayat Samitis and Zitla Parishads Aot, 
1959. We were happy to find that a proposal to this effect 
has also been made by the Sadiq Ali Committee (AnnexureX). 

. entirely agree with this proposal and recommend that it 
should be implemented without delay. 

18, Voluntary Contributions : — In addition to this 
compulsory levy, we also recommend that every effort should 
be made to raise voluntary contributions from local communi- 
ties for the development of elementary education. We have 
recommended earlier that the school improvement programme, 
as developed in Madras State, should be adopted in Rajasthan 
also. Similarly, we might undertake an extensive a progr- 
amme of school meals with community support. If properly 
approached, the local communities would be quite willing to 
bear, on the voluntary basis, a certain proportion of the 
recurring expenditure on primary education - specially on 
programmes like provision of free text books or school uni- 
forms and also a considerable portion of the non-recurring 
expenditure. This needs educative propaganda and it is in 
this sector that the non-official leadership to whom the 
development of elementary education is now entrusted has 
its part to play. 

19. Grants -in-aid : — Another important financial problem 
which needs careful study is that of grant-in-aid. In the 
administration of primary education, we generally find that 
executive responsibilities are fixed on a lower level where 
adequate financial resources do not generally exsst. While 
at the higher levels, where more plentiful finances are 
available, the executive responsibilities for elementary 
education are generally less. What is needed, therefore, is a 
system of grant-in-aid, which will pass the necessary funds 
from the higher levels to the lower levels in such a manner 
that, at each level of administration, the resources available 
would be adequate to discharge the responsibilities fixed at 
that level- 

20. The grant-in aid in elementary education will be of 
three types:- 0 (l) the gram-in-aid from the Centre to the 
states; (2) the grant-in-aid from the State to the local bodies, 
and (8) the grant-in-aid from the State or local body to 
voluntary organisations. Some concrete proposals 
regarding the first of these types have already been put 
forward earlier. Wc shall, therefore, now turn to the 
discussion of the remaining two types. 
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21. Grant-in aid from the State to the Zilla Parishads : — 
We have recommended, in the preceding chapter, that the 
State Government should give grants- in-aid to the Zilla 
Parishads on the following basis: — 

(1) The entire salary of the Education Officer will be 
borne by the State Government direct from ite own 
funds; 

(2) 50% of the total expenditure incurred on the 
travelling expenses of the members of the Council; 
and; 

(3) 50% of the total expenses incurred on maintaining 
office of the District Education Council. 

22. Grant-in-aid to the bigger Municipalities : — In the 
same chapter we have also suggested that the grant-in-aid to 
the bigger Municipalities ( with more than 50,000 population) 
should be given on the following basis : — 

(1) The entire expenditure on the salary and allowances 
of the Education Officer of the Municipality would 
be borne by the State Government from its own 
funds; 

(2) 50% of the expenditure incurred in maintaining 
the office of the Education Committee of the 
Municipality; 

(3) 100% on the salaries and allowances of teachers; and 

(4) 20% on the construction of school buildings and 

special repairs. 

23. Grant-in-aid to the smaller Municipalities: — The grant- 
in-aid to the smaller Municipalities (with less than 50,000 
population) should be on the same basis as for Panchayat 
Samitis. For instaace, these should include: — 

(1) 50%of the clerical establishment and other expendi- 
ture maintained by the Municipalities for the 
administration of primary schools within their areas; 

(2) 100%on the salaries and allowances of teachers; 

(3) 50% on contingencies and equipment; and 

(4) 30% on the construction of buildings and special 
repairs. 



24. Grants-in-aid to Panchayat Samitis:-— The gran t-in-aid 
to Panchayat Samitis should continue on the present basis. 
We would recommend, however, one important change. When 
an additional post of a teacher is sanctioned, a minimum 
equipment grant of Rs. 200 per teacher iu primary schools 
and Rs, 360 per teacher in middle schools should also be 
sanctioned on a non-recurring basis. This will provide the 
schools with the minimum equipment needed. This amount 
should be made available to the Panchayat Samitis on a 100% 
basis. It is only for additional equipment and for contingen- 
cies that the Panchayat Samitis should be required to contri- 
bute their share of fifty per cent of the expenditure. 

25. Grants-in-aid to Village School Committees : — One of 
our main recommendations has been that effective school 
oommittee should be constituted at the village Panchayat 
level. Provision should be made for giving grants-in aid to 
them from the Panchayat Samitis in all cases where these 
Committees have been given financial powers. The basis of 
these grants has already been agreed in Annexure IX. If this 
system is adopted, the Panchayat Samitis will cease to in 
direct expenditure on the primary schools. Instead, they will 
utilise their funds in giving grants-in-aid to the school 
committee at the village level who, in their own turn, raise 
matching funds. The total amount available for elementary 
education would thus be increased still further. 

26. Procedure for transfer of funds to Panchayat Samitis : — 
The existing procedure for transfer of departmental funds to 
the Panchayat Samitis is circuitous and cumbersome and 
ought to be changed, 

27. At present the Director of Primary and Secondary 
Education writes to the Joint Development Commissioner for 
transfer of funds indicating the amounts to be transferred to 
different Panchayat Samitis, The Office of the Joint 
Development Commissioner awaits such letters from other 
Departments and when the statements of transfer of funds 
from several departments have been received, they are 
consolidated and sent to the Finance Department. The 
Finance Department takes its own time in scrutinising the 
statements and sending them to the Accountant General 
finally. The Accountant General, then informs the Treasury 
Officers. This procedure takes a lot of time, with the result 
that some times salaries of the teachers are held up and 

■ telegrams are received from the Vikas Adhikaris saying that 
tthe funds have not been transferred to their P.D. account. 
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28. The Director of Primary and Secondary Education 
should be allowed to issue sanctions for transfer of funds to 
the Panchayat Samitis and on the basis of these sanctions 
the Treasury Officers should be authorised to credit the 
amount into the P.D. accounts of the Panchayat Samitis. 
This procedure has also been suggested by the Study Team on 
Fanchayafci Raj appointed by the Government. 



CHAPTER VIII 



S umm ary of Findings and Recommendations 

For convenience of reference, we give below a summary of 
our main findings and recommendations. 

1. A review of the expansion of primary and middle 
school education in the first three Plans leads to the following 
broad conclusions : — 

(1) Primary and middle school education has received a 
lower priority than secondary and university educa- 
tion; 

(2) Subject to the limitation implied in (1) above, there 
has been considerable expansion in primary and 
middle school education in Rajasthan in the first 
two plans. In fact, it may even be stated that the 
rate of expansion of primary and middle school edu- 
cation in Kajasthan in the first two plans has beea 
much greater than that in the Indian Union as a 
whole; 

(3) In the Third Five Year Plan, however, the rate of 
expansion of primary education has been slowed 
down mainly because of the diversion of funds from 
primary to secondary or higher education. Fortuna- 
tely, this haB not affected the provision of facilities 
at the middle school stage; 

(4) la spite of all the expansion achieved so far at the 

primary and middle school stages, Rajasthan still 
continues to be a backward State, At the end of 
the Third Five Year Plan, its enrolment in classes 
i— v would be only 58.0 per cent of the age-group 
6-11 — the lowest in the Indian Union. At the 
middle school stage, its enrolment in classes vi-vm 
would be only 24.1 per cent as against 3U6 per cent 
in the Indian Union as a whole- — this is higher than 
in three other States, Orissa (22.9 per cent), Uttar 
Pradesh (21.1 per cent) and Madhya Pradesh (19.4 
per cent)j* * 
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(5) The effort to expand elementary education in .Rajas- 
than in the first three Plans has, therefore, been 
commendable on the whole- But it has not been 
fast enough to overcome the initial handicaps which 
Rajasthan had. The conclusion is obvious; the rate 
of expansion of eletnentary education would hav® o 
be increased iu the next three Plans and larger 
financial allocations would have to be made for it. 



2. The quality of education has, however, not improved 
in proportion. In fact, there is enough reason to believe that 
the standards in elementary education have been adverse y 
affected. This is due to several factors among which the 
following may be mentioned :■ — 

(1) A large majority of the children now being enrolled 

in elementary schools belong to the first generation 
to be educated; 

(2) The position of school building has deteriorated con- 
siderably in the last IS years owing to several 
reasons. The expansion of elementary education is 
now very rapid, schools are being established even 
in very small villages and poorer localities where the 
people are unable to provide the necessary funds, 
although a good deal of popular contribution is still 
forthcoming, its quantum is considerably limited by 
the numerous demands that are now being made on 
community resources for other developmental pur- 
poses; and the costs of construction have gone up. 
By and large, it may be said that only 50 per c«nt 
of the primary schools are now provided with 
satisfactory and adequate accommodation. The 
accommodation for another 40 per cent of the 
schools can be made satisfactory with certain addi- 
tions, alterations or repairs; but about 10 per cent of 
the school buildings are extremely unsatisfactory. 
This position is becoming worse every year because 
the number of new buildings constructed in a year 
is not even equal to the expansion achieved in that 



year. 

(3) What is said above about the buildings is applicable, 
by and large, to equipment also. There are large 
numbers of schools, which do not ha Y e 
minimum equipment required. Rven in 195J, t e 
position regarding school equipment was not satis- 
factory. During the last few years, it has de J en °" 



Samitis have not been able to raise SO per cent of 
the expenditure on equipment as is expected under 
the grant-in-aid rules. 

(4) Children are often found to be without text books 

and necessary writing materials which affects their 
progress adversely. 

(5) There has been considerably improvement in Rajas- 

than in the remuneration and general education of 
teachers and, in both these matters, Rajasthan 
compares very favourably with other States. But in 
so far as professional training is concerned, the 
position is far from satisfactory. The duration of 
the training course in Rajasthan is only one year 
whereas it should be two years. The total provision 
of seats in training institutions is only about 8000 
while we need about 25,000, and the standard of 
teaching in training institutions also leave much 
to be desired. 

(6) The morale of the teachers has also been affected. 
This is due partly to the large expansion that has 
taken place (which makes it necessary to recruit all 
types of persons to the teachiug profession) but 
mainly to the transfer of primary schools to Pancha- 
yat Samitis, wffiich have abused the power of 
postings and transfers vested in them. 

(7) The quality of supervision has also deteriorated con- 

siderably. This is due partly to the fact that the 
inspecting officers have bad no special training for 
the task of supervision and partly to the large 
increase in the number of primary schools. The 
transfer of the inspecting officers (now called Edu- 
cation Extension Officers) to the Panchayat Sami- 
tis has made the matters worse. These officers 
have now been compelled to assume administrative 
duties which they did not perforin in the past and 
they are also made subject to political pressures 
which did not exist before. The time available to 
them for inspection of schools has been farther , 
reduced by the need to participate in the non-educa- 
tional activities of the Block Development Team. 
The technical guidance of the officers at the district 
level ^ which was readily available in the past) has 
also largely ceased to exist in fact, if not in theory. 



We, therefore, find that about 10 per cent of the 
schools are not inspected at all, a fairly large num- 
ber of schools are only visited or inspected once; and 
only about 30 per cent of the schools are inspected 
twice a year, according to the rules. Even in the 
schools thus inspected, there is very little follow up 
action on the inspection reports. 

3. Almost all the persons, who gave evidence before 
the Committee were of opinion that there has been 
a great and commendable expansion in elementary education 
(although it has not been fast enough to meet the needs of 
the situation) but that the standards of teaching have, by 
and large, deteriorated in the last 15 years. The Committee 
broadly agrees with this view. 

4. Programmes of Expansion (1966-81) By the end of 
the third Plan (1965-66), the total enrolment in classed I-V 
would be 18.6 lakhs — 14.5 lakhs of boys and 4.1 lakhs of 
girls. This will be equal to 58 per cent of the total age-group 
6-11 ( 87/2 per cent of boys and 26.4 per cent of girls). 
Rajasthan would, therefore, be able raise its enrolment in 
classes I-Y to about 100 per cent of the age-group 6-11 only 
by the end of the Fifth Plan (1965-76) and to enrol all the 
the children in the age group 6-11 in schools only by the 
end of the Sixth Plan (1980-81). 

5. On the basis of these assumptions, we recommend that 
the additional enrolment to be attempted in the Fourth Plan 
should be 13.4 lakhs ( 5.5 lakhs of boys and 7.9 lakhs of 
girls) as against a total additional enrolment of 12.33 lakhs 
in the second and third Plans put together. This will raise 
the percentage of enrolment to 81.3 (100.9 per cent for boys 
and 66.2 per cent for girls). In the Fifth Plan, the enrolment 
should be increased by another 12 lakhs (4 lakhs of boys and 
8 lakhs of girls). This will raise the total enrolment to 44 
lakhs or 102.6 per cent of the age-group 6-11 (106.6 percent 
for boys and 98.3 per cent for girls). The programme would 
have to be continued in the Sixth Plan also when an additional 
enrolment of 11 lakhs will have to be attempted ( 6 lakhs of 
boys and 5 lakhs of girls). This will raise the total enrol- 
ment to 55 lakhs or 119.5 percent in the age-group 6-11 (124.2 
per cent boys and 114.3 per cent girls). 

6. With regard to the age-group 11-14, we find that the 
total enrolment in classes VI-VIII in Rajasthan at the end 
of the Third Plan ( 1955-66) would be only 4 lakhs (3-2 lakhs 



boys and 0.3 lakhs girls). This implies an enrolment equal 
to 24.1 per cent only of the age-group 11-14 (37.1 percent 
boys and 9.9 percent girls). It, therefore, appears that it 
will not be possible for Rajasthan to enrol all the children in 
the age-group 11-14 till the end of the Seventh Plan (1985-86) 
at the earliest. It is, therefore, proposed that, by the next 
three Plans, the target of expansion should be to increase the 
enrolment in classes VI-VIII to 75 per cent of tne age-group 
11-14 by the end of the 8ixth Plan (1980-81). 

7. On this basis, the additional enrolment to be attem- 
pted in the Fourth Plan should be 3 lakhs (2.0 lakhs of 
boys and 1.0 lakhs of girls) which is about equal to the addit- 
ional enrolment in the Second and the Third Plan put toge- 
ther. This will raise the enrolment in classes VI-VIII to 
35.3 per cent of the age- group 11-14 (50.6 percent for boys 
and 18*8 per cent for girls). In the Fifth Plan, the enrolment 
should be raised still further to 11.5 lakhs or 45.5 per cent of 
the age gorup 11-14 (65.6 per cent for boys and 31.6 per cent 
for girls). In the Sixth Plan, the programme of expansion 
at the primary stage would already have been completed and 
it would, therefore, be possible to have a large expansion at 
the middle school stage. It is, therefore, proposed to raise 
the enrolment in classes VI-VIII in this Plan to 19,5 lakhs 
or 75 per cent of the age-group 6-11 (91,5 per cent of boys 
and 56.6 per cent of girls). 

8. Part-time Education : — : In order to make expansion of 
the above order possible, it will be necessary to provide part* 
time education for children in the age-group 9*14. This 
programme will be of three types: — 

(a) The first type of the programme would be for those 

children in this age-group who have never been 
to school or who have left the school so early that 
they have again lapsed into illiteracy. The objec- 
tive of the programme for these children would 
be to impart literacj T and to give broadly that 
core of skills and information, which is imparted in 
classes I-V. .. 

(b) The second type of the programme would be meant 
for those children, who have completed the primary 
stage, but who are not able to attend the middle 
schools on a whole-time basis for economic or other 
reasons. The programme of instruction for this 
group of children should be drawn up at a higher 
level and should include the elements of language, 



general information and some vaoafcional skills. 
On the basis of the work or profession, which they 
have actually undertaken or are proposed to under- 
take. 

(c) The third type of the programme would be for those 
brilliant children, who would like to pursue the 
formal course of studies in classes VI- VII I on a 
part-time basis and thus qualify them selves for 
admission to secondary schools, special arrange- 
ments should also be made for meeting the needs 
of such children. 

9. All these programmes of part-time instructions should 
be arranged in accordance with the convenience of the child- 
ren attending them. The existing buildings of primary and 
middle schools can be utilised as also the existing equipment 
of these institutions. Similarly, the existing teachers in pri- 
mary and middle schools cau also take up this additional 
work, if for that purpose, a special and suitable allowance is 
to be paid to them. Special curricula will have to be prepared 
for these courses and a short orientation course would have 
to be provided to teachers conducting them. 

10. Education of Girls: — The most important part of the 
expansion to be attempted in the next three Plans is to incre- 
ase the enrolment of girls. The emphasis on this programme 
will, therefore, have to be greatly increased and special 
measures would have to be taken, as recommended in the 
Report of the National Committee on Women’s Education or 
in the Report of the Bhaktavatsalam Committee. 

11. Text-Books and Writing Materials: — In order that 
poverty should be no bar to receive elementary education, 
provision will have to be made to supply textbooks and writing 
materials, free of charge, to all students or at least to all poor 
and needy students. In order to reduce the cost of this pro- 
gramme, the experiment of keeping this equipment in schools 
and making it available to children during school hours may 
be tried. 

12. School Meals-. — -Rajasthan has developed a good pro- 
gramme of school meals which should be extended further 
and enriched. The target should be to provide a school meal 
for every child or at least to all poor and under-nourished 
children who form about 30 per cent of the total.' 



13. The Backward Classes-.— The Schedule castes and 
scheduled tribes form about 28.1 per cent of the total P°P U_ 
lation of the State. At present, the enrolment of children 
from these communities is not proportional to their numbers. 
For instance, the enrolment of the scheduled caste children 
is only 8.5 per cent at the primary Btage and 5.3 per cent at 
the middle school stage although their proportion m the total 
population is 16.6 per cent. Similarly, the enrolment of the 
scheduled tribes at the primary stage is only 6.7 per cent and 
that at the middle school stage is only 2.0 per cent although 
their proportion to the total population of the State is li.o 
per cent. In the next three Plans, therefore, special measures 
would have to he adopted for spreading education among the 
children from these backward sections on the lines recommen- 
ded by the Dhebar Commission. The voluntary organisations 
working in the field will have to be encouraged and assisted 
to intensify their educational programmes. 

14. School Uniforms: — The provision of free school uni- 
forms is necessary, especially for girls, in order to secure the 
large expansion visualised in the next three Plans* 

15. Compulsory Education Law:— Although the main reli- 
ance in expansion of elementary education is to be placed on 
propaganda, persuasion and assistance to overcome economic 
difficulties, the enforcement of compulsory legislation is also 
essential. The Committee, therefore, welcomes the decision 
of the State Government to pass a Compulsory Education 
Law and recommends that it should be introduced m a few 
selected areas as early as possible. In the light of the experi- 
ence gained, it might be extended to all parts of the State m 
due course. 

16. Removal of Regional Imbalances: — The Committee 
finds that some parts of the State (like the districts of Ajmer 
and Alwar) are very advanced while other areas of the State 
(like the districts of Barmer, Jalore or Jaisalmer) are extre- 
mely backward. During the Fourth and the subsequent plans 
special efforts will have to be made to see that backward 
areas are assisted to come on par with the more advanced 
ones. For this purpose, the programme of equalisation gran- 
ts will have to be introduced. 

17. Urban and Rural Areas: — There is also a marked 
difference at present in the expansion and quality of elemen- 
tary education between urban and rural areas. This difference 
also will have to be eliminated and steps to that end will 
have to be taken from the Fourth Plan onwards. 




18. Educational Survey and Preparation of Development 
Plans: — We recommend that the Education Survey of the 
State, carried out in 1957, should be revised as on 31st March 
1965. In the light of this revision, steps should also be taken 
to prepare detailed development plans for primary, middle 
and secondary education in each district. Definite procedures 
should be prescribed for the preparation and ammendment of 
these plans. All future expansion of education to be attem- 
pted in the Fourth and the subsequent plans should be in 
accordance with these District Development Plans for Edu- 
cation. 

19. Programmes for qualitative Improvement : — The 
importance factor which affects the quality of education is the 
teacher. Steps to improve the teacher would, therefore, have 
to be given a high priority in the Fourth and the subsequent 
Plans. 

20. Remuneration of Elementary School Teachers:— The 
scales of pay of elementary teachers in Rajasthan compare 
favourably with those in other States. They also have 
pensionary benefits (except the small number of teachers in 
private schools, for whom the introduction of the triple’ benefit 
scheme is recommended). We have, therefore, no immediate 
proposal to make regarding the revision of emoluments of 
teachers. We, however, feel that some improvement in this 
direction will have to be attempted in the future on account 
of the improvement in the minimum qualifications prescribed, 
or to attract better type of persons to the profession, or to 
compensate for rising prices or to give benefits to the teachers 
of the growth in national income. 

21. General Education of Elementary School Teachers: — 
The standards of general education of elementary teachers in 
Rajasthan compare favourably with those in other States. 
Action is, however, necessary in three directions: — 

(1) The recruitment of non-matriculate teachers should 
be discontinued as early as possible and by the end 
of the Fourth Plan at the latest. 

(2) Where non-matriculate teachers are to be recruited 
per force for special considerations, steps should be 
taken to make them matriculates through program- 
mes of correspondence education organised by the 
State Institutes of Education. 



(3) An attempt should be made to increase the propor- 
tion of graduate teacherB, both in primary and 
middle schools. 

22. Training of Elementary School Teachers ( Pre-Service).— 
The existing arrangements for the pre-service training of 
elementary school teachers in Rajasthan are far from satisfac- 
tory, either in quantity or in quality. An expansion, and 
improvement of the pre-service training is, therefore, a 
programme of very high priority to be included in the Fourth 
plan. 

23. The following targets are suggested for the pre-service 
training of elementary teachers in Rajasthan: — 

(a) By the end of the Fourth Five Year Plan, the 
facilities for teacher-training should be so expanded 
that the annual output of trained teachers is about 
equal to the additional annual demand for teachers. 
This will make it possible to recruit only trained 
teachers from the Fifth Five Year Plan onwards. 

(b) The existing backlog of untrained teachers in service 

should be cleared by the end of the Fourth Five 
Year Plan through a programme of in-service 
training, and especially through the provision of 
correspondence courses. 

(c) The duration of the training course, which is one 

year at present, should be increased to a minimum 
of two years. This should be done when the 
percentage of trained teachers reaches obout 90. 



(d) The training institutions should be carefully planned 
to cover all the areas in the State. For this purpose, 
the district should be taken as a unit and the 
attempt should be to train, as far as possible within 
the district itself, all the teachers required to meet 
the needs of the district. 



(e) Since bigger training institutions are more efficient 
and economical, the size of very training institution 
should be raised to 200 and. wherever possible to an 
evert higher enrolment. 




C i ) No money should be spared in providing adequate 
buildings and equipment and other facilities to 
training institutions with a view to improve their 
standards. 

(g) The pupil-teacher ratio in training institutions 

should be not more than 1:15 and preferably 1:12. 

(h) The pay scales of teacher-educators working in 
training institutions should be equal to teachers of 
higher seoondary schools. The Headmaster of a 
higher secondary school and that of a teacher train- 
ing institution should have the same scale of pay. 
The assistant teachers in training institution should 
also have the same scale of pay as the senior tea- 
chers in higher secondary schools. As teacher 
educators have to work harder and as they do not get 
private tuitions, they should be given an allowance 
of Rs. 30 per month over and above their scale of 
pay which the inspecting officers now get. 

21. At present, there are 69 training institutions for 
elementary teachers in Rajasthan with an enrolment capacity 
of about 8000. What we shall need in future, is a total en- 
rolment capacity of about 25.000 in the training institutions 
This should he distributed equitably between the different 
districts of the State so that the teachers required for any 
one district are trained up within that district itself. 

25. Training of Elementary School Teachers ( In-service) 

The inservice training of elementary school teachers is 
even more important than pre-service braining. From this 
point of view, the following programmes should be organised: 

(1) The Goverment of India is assisting the State 
Governments to establish Extension Services Cen- 
tres in training institutions. This assistance should 
be accepted and the Extension Centre developed 
to the fullest extent possible. 

(2) The State Institute of Education should also orga- 

nised programmes of inservice training for elemen- 
tary teacher. \ 

, (3) The existing backlog of untrained teachers (which is 
estimated at about 18.000) shpuld be cleared 'as 



quickly as possible through "organisation of short- 
term courses and by developing a programme of 
correspondence courses under the State Institute 
of Education. 

(4) When the duration of training course is raised to 
two years, there would be two types of teachers; 
those who will have received two years of training 
and those w’ho will have received only one year of 
training. In order to remove this difference, the 
State Institute of Education should organise corres- 
pondence courses for those teachers who have 
received only one year’s training to enable them to 
pass the examination at the end of the second year 
of training. 

(5) The inspecting officers should be asked to organise 

inservice training programmes for elementary 
teachers and the immediate goal to be reached 
should be to provide about one week’s training 
every year to all elementary school teachers. The 
utimate target should be to provide 2 to 3 months 
inservice training in every five years of service to 
every elementary school teacher. This program- 
me, however, will have to wait for some time and 
may be taken up from Fifth Plan onward. 

26. Production of Educational Literature : — A concerted 
effort should be made to produce educational literature in 
Hindi meant for teachers, General public, office bearers of 
Panehayati Raj Institutions and students of elementary schools. 
The programme should be put across by the State Institute 
of Education. 

27. Basic Education : — With regard to the programme 
of Basic Education, we make the following recommenda- 
tions: — 

(1) At the primary stage (age-group 6-11), there should 
be no attempt to introduction of craft and to empha- 
size its teaching. In classes I and II, we need 
not attempt anything more than the introduction 
of activities. This would be almost inescapable in 
view of our decision to adopt the double shift sys- 
tem in these two classes on financial grounds. In 
classes III to V, all that should attempt is the 
introduction of hand wsrk and simple crafts like 
kitchen, gardening. In fact, w r e would sum up the 



education at the primary stage as including ( i ) a 
thorough inculcation of the basic tool of learning. — 
reading, writing and arithmetic ; ( ii ) the develop- 
ment of proper habits and education in citizenship 
and programme of general information related to 
the social and physical environments of the child; 
(iv) hand work or kitchen-gardening; and (v) a 
much greater emphasis on artistic and aesthetic 
activities such as painting, music and dancing than 
what is provided at present. In our opinion such a 
programme will be all that is necessary to provide 
the necessary skill in the manipulation of fingers 
and hands and to lay the foundation of a programme 
of craft education proper which is to following at 
a larger stage. 

(2) In the middle and the secondary schools ( from 

class VI to Class X), the learning of a craft should 
be made compulsory. At this stage the numbers to 
be dealt with are small. It would, therefore, 
be possible to appoint special teachers for crafts, 
to prdVide the necessary equipment, to exercise 
proper supervision and to see that the teaching and 
learning of the craft is done efficiently. The was- 
tage can be kept to the minimum at this stage and 
productivity would also be very high. There is no 
doubt that the proper teaching of a craft at this 
stage would certainly bring in return something 
more than raw material and the maintenance of 
equipment ( including depreciation ). 

(3) At the university stage also, a good deal of camping 
should be introduced in which students should be 
required to do manual and productive work. This 
would continue to foster attitudes which were built 
up earlier at the middle and secondary stages. 

28. Teaching of Science Steps will have to be taken to 
strengthen the teaching of science. This will imply not only 
the imparting of information or teaching of a few simple 
skills, but also the building up of scientific attitudes. For 
this purpose, great emphasis will have to be laid on the proper 
preparation of science teachers. 

29. Training of Teachers for Middle Schools:— It is 
necessary to separate the programme of training of teachers for 
middle schools from that of the primary schools. At the primary 



stage, the teacher has to be a generalist and hence a common 
programme intended for all teachers will serve the purpose. 
At the middle school stage, however, it is necessary to train 
specialist teachers of different subjects as for secondary schools. 
The teaching at the middle school stage should also be switc- 
hed on to the subject-basis, wherever possible. Although 
teachers will have to be trained specially for every subject 
included in the middle school curriculum, a beginning may be 
made by training special teachers for English, Science and 
Craft. 

30. A New Strategy: — On financial and administrative 
grounds, we should not regard classes I-YIII as a single unit. 
Classes I-V should be regarded as a stage complete in itself 
and dealt with separately. The immediate attempt in the Four- 
th Plan should be concentrated on the development of middle 
schools because it is only this stage which will throw up good 
students who pass on the secondary schools and ultimately to 
Universities. 

31. In order that the intensive programmes of qualitative 
improvement which will be taken up in middle schools in the 
Fourth Five Year Plan should extend their influence to 
primary schools also, a system of grouping primary and middle 
schools (or secondary schools) should be introduced in the 
State as a whole. Every middle schools (or a secondary 
school) is centrally located among 5-10 primary schools. For 
each such unit, an improvement programme should be devised 
with the middle (or secondary) school as the centre. A 
committee consisting of the headmasters of all the schools 
(with the headmaster of the middle or secondary school as 
Chairman) should be constituted and it should be made 
responsible for improvement of the schools in the group as a 
whole under the general guidance of the inspecting officer. 

32. State Institute of Education: — A high priority should 
be given to the development of the State Institute of Educat- 
ion in Rajasthan and it should be staffed by the best officers 
of the Education Department. It is this institution alone 
which can provide leadership in ideas on which a qualitative 
improvement will depend. 

33. Playgrounds and School Farms — For expediting the 
construction of school buildings a non-lapseable fund should 
be created at the State level. Except in Adivasi or other 
extremely poor and backward areas, the principal responsibi- 
lity for providing buildings for elementary schools may be on 



the local communities, who should be authorised to tax them- 
selves for a limited period, if they so desire- Steps should 
also be taken to reduce the cost of buildings; and for this 
purpose, a special research unit should be created and attached 
to the office of the Director of Education. 

34- Agriculture should be introduced as a craft in as 
many middle schools as possible. For this purpose, a scheme 
on the lines of the programme adopted in U. P- may be 
introduced in Rajasthan. 

36. It should be regarded as a responsibility of the local 
community to provide adequate playgrounds, to develop 
them properly and to fence them. Token grants from State 
funds may be made available for the purpose. 

36. Equipment: — When craft is compulsorily introduced 
in all middle and secondary schools, one of the objectives 
should be to produce equipment needed for elementary 
schools. Similarly, the school improvement programme (as 
tried out in Madras State) should also be introduced in 
Rajasthan from the Fourth Five Year Plan onwards. 

37. Classification of Schools : — In order to measure the 
progress that is being made in improving the quality of 
elementary schools, all elementary schools should be classifi- 
ed on a five-point scale-A, B, C, D and E. The schools 
which satisfy the minimum norms laid down should be 
classified as D and these which conform to desirable norms 
prescribed should be classified as B. The schools in the A 
type wilt be those which are above the desirable norms; those 
in the C type will be somewhere between the minimum and 
the desirable norms; and those in E type will be below the 
minimum standards. A handbook of norms for such classifi- 
cation should be prepared by the State Institute of Eduaction 
and the work of each school should be evaluated annually, by 
the teachers of the school in the first instance and later on, 
by the inspecting officers. A programme should also be drawn 
up for assisting the schools, which are lower down in the 
scale, to rise higher as quickly as possible. 

38. Transfer of Primary Schools to Panchayat Samitis-An 
Evaluation : — W e have carefully examined the resultes obtain- 
ed as a result of the transfer of primary school to Panchayat 
Samitis under the Rajasthan Panchayat Samitis and Zilla 



Parishads Act, 1959. We found that the results have been 
both positive and negative. 

39. The definitely positive results are four: — 

(1) the attendance of the teachers has improved; 

(2) the disbursement of salaries has beeome prompter 
and more regular, (3) there is an awakening among 
the rural public about the importance of primary 
education, and (4) a new leadership has begun 
to emerge in the rural areas and is taking a constr- 
uctive interest in the development of elementary 
education although, unfortunately, it appears to be 
a minority at present. 

40. In addition, three other good results have also been 
obtained in certain areas only because they have depended 
more on the individuals-the Pradhan and the Vikas Adhikari 
rather than on the system as such. They are: (l) elementary 
education has received assistance from other developments 
department; (2) Panchayat Samitis have been able to enrol 
large number of additional children; and (3) Local funds have 
been raised for the support of elementary education. 

41. The principal disadvantages of the experiment have 
been five: (1) the authority for posting and transfers of teach- 
ers has been abused; (2) the morale of the teachers has been 
adversely affected, partly due to certain misunderstandings 
about their status and privileges, but mainly due to the abuse 
of the authority for postings and transfers; (3) in some eases, 
casteist and parochial considerations have also come to the 
surface; (4) the system of recruiting elementary teachers 
through the Rajasthan Panchayat Service Commission has 
not worked satisfactorily; and (5) the effectiveness of super- 
vision over elementary schools has deteriorated due partly to 
the neglect by the higher officers of the Education Department 
and partly to the weakening of the position of the Education 
Extension Officers. 

42. On a very careful consideration of the problem, we 
find that the negative results of the experiment are neither 
inherent in the system nor irremediable. They have crept in 
mainly because the careful planning and preparation essential 
for this important experiment was not done. We, therefore, 
recommend that the experiment of the administration of pri- 
mary schools by Panchayati Raj Institutions should be 
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continued with modifications-modifications which are essential 
to overcome the weaknesses which have been so far noticed in 
actual practice. 

43. Primary schools in urban areas should also be trans- 
ferred to the control of Municipalities. 

From the point of view of administration, the Municipalities 
will have to be divided into three categories : — 

( i ) Municipalities in towns with a population of 50,000 
or more; 

(ii) Municipalities in' towns where the population is less 
than 50,000 but more than 10,000, and 

(iii) Municipalities in towns where the population is 
less than 10,000. 

We agree with the Sadiq Ali Committee that the Munici- 
palities in category (iii) should be converted into Panchayats. 
The primary schools in their areas would, therefore, be 
administered by the Zilla Parisbads. 

The main difference in category (i) and (ii) would be that 
the Municipalities in category (i) are big enough to maintain 
a whole-time Education Officer to administer primary schools 
while those in the second category, would not be able to do so. 

44. (a) In the bigger Municipalities ( in towns with a 
population of 50,000 or more), an Education Committee should 
be set up to look after the administration of primary schools. 
It should consist of not less than six and not more than 
twelve members depending upon the size of the Municipality. 
Not more than half of the members of the Committee 
should be elected from among its own members. The rema- 
ining persons Bhould not be elected members of the Municipality 
and should have any one or more of the following qualifi- 
cations : — 

(1) A Graduate of a Uaiversity { or a person with an 

equivalent qualification ) with three years standing; 

(2) A teacher in a college with not less than two years 
experience; 

(3) A Headmaster of a Secondary School with five years 

experience or an Assistant Master in a Secondary 
School with 10 years experience; . ,. J;: 



(4) The Headmaster of a Primary/ Middle School ^ ith 
15 years experience or a primary/middle school 
teacher with 20 years experience; and 

(fi) A retired officer of the Education Department in 
the State. 

(b) The powers and duties of the Education Committee 
should be on the same lines as those of the Panchayat 
Samitis. 

(c) The grant-in-aid to these bigger Municipalities 

should be on the following basis : — c L": 

(1) The entire salary and allowances of the Education 

Officer which should be paid by the Government 
direct; 

(2) 50 per cent of the expenditure on clerical and other 

staff appointed in the office of the Education 
Committee; 

(3) 10Q per cent on the salaries and allowances of tea- 

chers, and 

(4) 20 per cent on the construction of buildings or 
special repairs to existing buildings. 

(d) In each such Municipality, a separate Primary 
Education Fuud should be constituted* 

(e) The status of the Education Officer will have to 
be defined by the State Government with reference to the size 
of the municipal area. In big Municipalities like Jaipur, the 
Education Officer should belong to class II of the Education 
Service; and in smaller Municipalities, he may have the sta- 
tus of an Education Extension Officer, 

46. (a) In smaller Municipalities ( in towns with a 

population of not more than 10.000 but less than 60,000), the 
Education Committee should consist of not less than four and 
not more than eight persons. It should be constituted 
on the same broad principles as have been suggested above 
for the bigger Municipalities. 
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(b) Since these Municipalities will not have a whole- 
time Education Officer of their own, the management of their 
schools may preferably be vested in the Zilla Parish ads and 
the Municipalities may be represented on them. In the 
alternative, the administration of these schools may be vested 
in the District Inspector of Schools. 



(c) The powers of the Education Committee will be 
restricted to general supervision over the primary schools. 
They will also decide upon the opening of new schools, when- 
ever necessary. But they will have no control over the staff 
appointed in their schools, which will continue to be borne on 
the common cadre of the district, either under the Zilla 
Parishad or the District Inspector of Schools. 

(d) The grant-in-aid to the smaller Municipalities 
should be regulated on the following basis:- 

(1) 50 per cent of the salaries of the clerical and other 
staff appointed to administer primary schools; 

(2) 100 per cent on the salaries and allowances of 
teachers; 



(3) 50 per cent on the expenditure on contingencies and 
equipment; and 

(4) 30 per cent on the construction of buildings. 

46. For administration of primary education in rural 
areas, a District Education Committee of the Zilla Parishad 
should be constituted in each district by a suitable amendment 
of the Rajasthan Panchayat Samitis and Zilla Parisbads Act. 
This Committee should consist of twelve persons, of whom not 
more than half, would be elected members of the Zilla Pari- 
shad (including the Pramukh who should be an ex-officio 
Chairman). Among the remaining six members, the District 
Inspector of Schools, should be nominated ex-officio and the 
remaining five should be persons interested in education on 
the lines, we have suggested for the bigger Municipal Commi- 
ttees. 



A whole-time officer of the status of Deputy Inspector 
of Schools should be appointed in each district as the Secre- 
tary of the District Education Committee. He should be a 
government official whose services are given on deputation to 
the Zilla Parishad but who should draw his salary and 
allowances from Government, He should be under the techni- 
cal control and supervision of the Director of Education. 
The strength of the Rajasthan Education Service would have 
to be increased suitably to include these posts. 

J* 

47. Relations between the Zilla Parishads and the 
District Education Committee should be defined precisely and 
in detail. The broad policy should be to leave only financial 
matters and broad policy questions to the Zilla Parishads. 
The day-to-day administration of primary education should 
be carried on by the District Education Committee as an 
autonomous body. 

48. It should be made possible for the members of the 
District Education Committee to tour extensively in the 
district to see the working of the primary schools and to 
advise the Panchayat Samitis. A sum of Ks, 500 per year 
per member should be provided for this purpose and half the 
expenditure on this should be met by Government as a grant 
in-aid. 

49. All the primary teachers working in the districts 
should be divided into three (or two) cadres ; 

(a) The teachers serving under each of the bigger Muni- 
cipalities will form a separate cadre and would be 
under the administrative control of the Education 
Officer of the Municipal Committee. 

(b) The teachers working in all the rural areas will 
form another cadre and be under the control of the 
Education Officer of the District Education 
Committee. 

(c) The teachers working in primary schools in all the 

smaller Municipalities may form a third cadre, if 
necessary. If these schools are transferred to the 
management of the Zilla Parishad as suggested by 
us, these teachers would from part of the cadre of 
primary teachers in the rural areas of the district 
as a whole. 
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50. AH the cadres of primary teachers in the districts 
should be regarded as one for the purposes of promotion to 
government service and a common seniority list of all primary 
teachers in the District maintained for the purpose. 



51. . There should be an Advisory Board for Primary 
Education for Bajasthan State, It should consist of twelve 
members. The Minister for Education would be the Chairman 
ex-officio and of the remaining 11 members, three shall be 
Pramukhs of Zilla Pariehads, one shall be the Chairman of 
the Education Committee of a bigger Municipality, three 
shall be non-official educationists nominated by Government 
and four shall be officers of the Education and Development 
Departments nominated by Government (including the Deputy 
Director in charge of Primary Education, who shall be the 
Secretary of the Board ex-officio). The Board will meet 
twice a year and advise Government on matters specially 
T ^ ^ ° r on I ?3 , ^ ers referred to it by any Zilla Parishad 

or Municipal Committee or may take action on its own 
initiative. It will examine all problems relating to the 
administration of primary education and its expansion and 
improvement. 



52. The existing system in the recruitment of teachers is 
not happy. It is, therefore, suggested that it should be 
replaced by the following arrangements: — 

(1) There shall be an Appointment Committee for 
recruiting primary teachers at the district level. 
This Committee shall consist of the pramukh ( who 
shall be the Chairman), the District Collector, the 
District Inspector af Schools, the Chief Executive 
Officer of the Zilla Parishad and the Education 
Officer of the District Education Committee. When 
teachers for any of the bigger municipalities are to 
be selected, the Chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee and the Education Officer of that Municipa- 
lity will also be co-opted as members. 

(2) This Committee will call for applications and select 
teachers (i) for admission to training institutions; 
and (ii) for appointment as teachers. 

(3) The Appointments Committee will select a sufficiently 
large number of persons, so that all likely vacan- 
cies during the ensuing year could be easily filled. 



(4) Teachers from this list would be allocated to rural 
areas m the district, to each of the bigger Municipa- 
lities, and to the common cadre for all the smaller 
Municipalities. It is from these allocated lists of 
teachers that all the appointments during the year 
will be made. If care is taken to collect exact infor- 
mation regarding the vacancies likely to occur in 
the ensuing year in each of these areas, and if a 
sufficiently large number of selected persons is 
allocated to each area, it will not generally be 
necessary for any other authority to recruit teachers 
on a provisional basis. 

53. The authority to transfer teachers is now abused 
greatly. To meet the situation, action on the following lines 
is suggested. — 

(1) Transfers should not be regarded as punishment. 

(2) As a matter of policy, teachers should not be 
transferred as far as possible and no transfer should 
be made within a period of five years unless there are 
special reasons, which should be recorded in writing 
and unless it is approved by the Education Depart- 
ment. 

(3) In a given year, the number of transfers in any area 
should not exceed five per cent of the total number 
of teachers in that area. In exceptional cases where 
this limit is to be exceeded, the reasons should be 
recorded in writing. 

(4) The authority to order transfers should be vested in 

the Education Officer at the district level. An 
adequate procedure for consultation with Vibas- 
Adhikaris in this matter should be evolved* 

(5) A list should be prepared of desirable and undesirable 
places in each area on the basis of opinion expressed 
and demands made by teachers. With regard to 
undesirable places, a policy of common sharing by 
all should be introduced; and with regard to desirable 
places, the general policy should be to give these 
postings only to those, who have done good work or 
continue to do good work. 
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54. With regard to the control over the cadre of primary 
teachers, we make the following proposals: — 

(1) In the bigger Municipalities, the authority to give 
minor puhishments to teachers should vest in the 
Education Officer subject to an appeal to the Dist- 
rict Inspector of Schools. Major punishments will 
be given by the District Inspector subject to an 
appeal to the Department. 

(2) In rural areas, the Vikas Adhikaris will be "authori- 

sed, on behalf of the District Education Committee 
to inflict minor punishments. An apeal in such 
cases would lie to the Chief Executive Officer of 
the Zila Parishad. Mojor punishments would be 
given by the Chief Executive Officer on the recom- 
mendations of the Vikas Adhikari and an appeal 
will lie to the Department. 

55. The confidential reports on the work of the teachers 
are not properly maintained at present. It is very important 
that the work of each teacher should be evaluated every year 
and a careful record of such evaluation maintained. We, 
therefore, recommend that a special form should be designed 
for this annual evaluation. As a rule, the confidential reports 
of Assistant- .Teachers wilt be initiated by the Headmasters 
concerned, who will forward them to the Education Extension 
Officer, The confidential reports of the Headmasters will be 
initiated by the Education ExtensionOfficer, who will forward 
them to the Vikas Adhikari. Tw r o copies of the confidential 
report would be prepared in ach case, one copy being retained 
at the Panchayat Samiti level (or in the office of the 
Education Committee concerned), the other being forwarded 
to the Education Officer for information and record. 

56. The supervision over primary schools has been 
weakened to some extent. To improve the situation, the 
following measures should be adopted: — 

(1) The services of Education Extension Officers should 
not be utilised for non-education al work. 

(2) Every primary school should be inspected twice a 
year and steps should be taken to see that this rule 
is not voilated. 



(3) The number of Education Officers given to a 
Panchayat Samiti should be at the rate of one 
officer for fifty schools. 

(1) The Education Officer of the District Education 
Committee should be made responsible for giving 
technical guidance to the Education Extension Offi- 
cers. He should also have the authority to give 
minor punishments to them. 

(5) The Education Officers should be given a peon each. 

(6) A good-deal of clerical work and administrative 

work is now thrust on the Education Extension 
Officers. This burden should be reduced by increa- 
sing the clerical and other staff, if necessary. 

(7) Education Extension Officers to be recruited in 
future should necessarily be trained graduates; and to 
encourage a better type of a person to join the pro- 
fession, the Education Ex tension Officers should 
also be held eligible for promotion as Deputy Inspe- 
ctors of Schools. 

57. The powers of the Panchayat Samitis over piimary 
education should continue as at present except m so far as the 
changes proposed above, viz, the transfer of control over 
teachers to the district level. 

58. It is necessary to establish School Committees at the 
Village Panchayat level to supervise over primary schools. A 
list of powers as recommended in this report (Chapter V, 
Para 34) should be drawn up for delegation to the School 
Committee at the Village Panchayat level, and one or more 
of these powers should be delegated depending upon the 
interest and efficiency of' the School Committee concerned. 

59. Each of the three organisations connected with the 
administration of primary education, viz., Zila Parishad, 
Panchayat Samiti and School Committees at the village level, 
should raise their own resources in support of the programme of 
education. 

60. Our considered recommendation is that the adminis- 
tration of primary schools under Panchayat Raj should be 
consolidated and put on a firm basis ou the lines, we have 
recommended before transferring middle schools to them. 
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61* The expansion and improvement of elementary edu- 
cation will involve a very significant increase in the recurring 
and non-recurring expenditure on the programme. It is 
estimated that the recurring expenditure on elementary edu- 
cation in Rajasthan would increase from. Rs. 931 lakhs at the 
end of the Third Plan to B«. 2055 lakhs at the end of the 
Fourth Plan and to Its. 3441 lakhs at theend of the Fifth Plan. 
(This works out at Rs. 4 per head of population at the end 
of the Third Plan, Rs. 7.7 at the end of the Fourth Plan and 
Rs* 11.2 at the end of the Fifth Plan). The non-recurring 
expenditure would be about Rs. 50 crores or roughly about 
Rs. 5 crores per year. 

62. This order of expenditure is obviously beyond the 
resources of the State Government. It is, therefore, neces- 
ary that the Central Government should come forward to 
assist the State Government to a very large extent. This 
could be done by (a) instituting a special grant for element- 
ary education under the recommendations of the Finance 
Commission, or (b) by expanding • the Centrally-sponsored 
sector to cover vital programmes such as teacher training, 
and (c) by instituting a new system of grant-in-aid from the 
Centre to the States to covering all expenditure on elementary 
education (both committed and developmental) on a basis of 
equalisation. 

63. The State also has. to increase its efforts substantially, 
if elementary education is to be expanded and improved 
rapidly, 

64. There is very great scope for improving the contri- 
butions of local bodies to the support of primary education. 
In this context, we support the recommendation made by 
the Sadiq Ali Committee that there should be a compulsory 
levy of an educational cess in the rural areas. We also feel 
that a similar educational cess should be compulsorily levied 
in the urban areas also. If these measures are taken, there 
would be a substantial assistance for the development of 
elementary education from local resources. 



66. We have already stated the basis of grant-in-aid to 
the Ziia Parishads, the bigger Municipalities and the smaller 
Municipalities. The grant-in-aid to Panchayat Samitis should 
continue on the present basis, subject to one important change. 
When the additional post of a teacher is sanctioned, a mini- 
mum equipment grant of Its. 200 per teacher in primary 
schools should be sanctioned on a non-recurring basis and be 
made available to the Panchayat Samitis on a 100 per cent 
basis. 



67. For School Committees at the village level, which 
have been delegated important powers and are doing good 
work, grant-in-aid should be made available on the general 
principles recommended in Annexure IX. 

68. The existing procedure of transfer of funds to the 
Panchayat Samitis is dilatory and cumbersome. It is desi- 
rable to evolve a simpler procedure under which grant-in-aid 
for primary education could be transferred direct from the 
Director of Education to the Panchayat Samitis, 



In confirmation of the above Report, w ? e hereby affix our 
signatures this 19th day of October, 1964 



1. Sd /- J. P. Naik (Chairman) 

2. Sd/- P. K. Chaudhuri 

(Member) 

3. Sd/- Ram Singh „ 

4. Sd/- E. L, Bordia ,, 

5. Sd/- B. S. Paul 



6. Sd/- U. S. Gour (Member) 

7. Sd/- Mohan Raj ,, 

8. Sd/- Nagendra Bala „ 

9. Sd/- 3 . S. Mehta 

10. Sd/- SM L . Shrivastav, 
Member- 
Secretary 



65. It is also necessary to stimulate the voluntary contri- 
bution of local communities for the development of elementary 
education, particularly for non-recurring expenditure. There 
is a good tradition for this in Rajasthan and it may be stren- 
gthened and developed further by organising school improve- 
ment programmes on the lines of those in the Madras State, 
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ANNEXURE II 

Rajasthan State Primary Education Committee, Bikaner 

The Rajasthan Government has constituted a State 
Primary Education Committee with the following terms of 
reference: — 

(1) to evaluate the progress made in the Third Five Year 
Plan of the State so far and to estimate the position 
likely to be reached in elementary education by the 
end of the Third Plan; 

(2) to prepare the broad outline of a Perspective Plan for 
the development of elementary education in Rajas- 
than and to suggest a phased programme of develop, 
ment through which the State would be able to 
reach the goal prescribed in Article 45 of the 
Constitution as early as possible; 

(3) to prepare a detailed outline of the development 
visualised in the Fourth Five Year Plan and in the 
Perspective Plan and to suggest the manner in 
which the needed resources could be raised; and 

(4) to suggest the most suitable form of administrative 

machinery for the implementation of this Plan and 
from this point of view to examine the suitability 
of the machinery established under the Rajasthan 
Panchayat Samitis and Zila Parishads Act, 1959, 
for the efficient implementation of the large scale 
programmes of expansion and improvement visua- 
lised in the Perspective Plan (1965-66 to 1975-76). 

2. The following are the members of the Ccmmittee : — 

(1) Shri J. P, Naik, 

Adviser, Primary Education, Govern- 
ment of India. . . Chairman 

(2) Shri K. L. Bordia, 

Director, Vidya Bhawan Rural Institute — Member 
Udaipur. 



Member 



(3) Director of Primary and Secondary 
Education, Rajasthan, Bikaner, 

(4) Director of Evaluation, Rajasthan, Jaipur 

(5) Joint Development Commissioner, Jaipur. 

(6) Shri Uraa Shanker Gour, 

Principal, Orientation and Study Centre, 

Udaipur. » 

(7) Shri P. K. Chaudhary, Jaipur. „ 

(8) Shri B. S. Paul, 

Ex-Headmaster, Mission High „ 

School, Jaipur. 

(9) Shri Mohan Raj, M. L. A. Bali. 

(10) Shri Shiv Charan Lai Mathur, „ 

Pramukh, Zila Parisbad, Bhilwara- 

(11) Shri S. M. L. Shrivastav, Member-Secretary 

Deputy Director, Social Edu- 
cation, Rajasthan, Bikaner. 

(12) Smt, Nagendra Bala, M.L.A., Kotah. * Member 

(13) Smt. Kamala Shrotri, Udiapur. Member 

3. The Committee has decided to issue the following 
questionnaire. All persons interested in this problem are 
requested to send their replies to the questionnaire to Shri 
S.M.L. Shrivastav, Deputy Director of Social Education and 
Member-Secretary of the State Primary Education Committee 
Bikaner, so as to reach him on or before the 31st October, 1963. 
If so desired, the replies to the questionnaire or any part 
thereof will be treated as confidential by the Committee. 



S. M. L. SHRIVASTAV 

bikaneb Member -Secretary, 

September 30 , 1963, State Primary Education Committee 



QUESTIONNAIRE 
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Progress of Primary and Middle School Education (1960-65) 

1. (a) In your opinion is the progress of primary and 

middle school education in the first three Five Year 
Plans satisfactory, both in terms of qual^as well as 
quantity ? Please state the main achievements of 
the first three plans in respect of primary and middle 
school education and their main drawbacks. 

(b) What suggestions would you make for the Fourth 
and Fifth Plans in the light of the experience gained 
in the first three Plans ? 

Targets of Enrolment for the Fourth and Fifth Five 
Year Plans : — 

2, (a) In your opinion, when would be it possible for 

Rajasthan to fulfil the directive of the Article 45 
of the Constitution and to enrol (a) all boys and 
girls in the age group 6-11 and (b) all boys and girls 
in the age group 11-14? Please give the target 
dateB separately for boys and girls and also for the 
age groups 6-11 and 11-14. 

• 

Estimated enrolment 



Age-group At the end of At the end of 

Fourth Plan Fifth Plan 



6-11 

Boys 

Girls 

11-14 

Boys 

Girls 

(c) What are the main difficulties which hinder the pace 
of primary and middle education among boys and 
girls ? What measures would you recommend to 
overcome them ? 



(d) What, in your opinion, is the extent of wastage and 
stagnation at the primary and middle school stages ? 
What are the causes of these evilsand what measures 
would you recommend to reduce them to the 
minimum ? 



Qualitative Improvement of Primary and Middle 
School Education in the Fourth aud Fifth Five 
Year Plans. 



3. What programme of Qualitative improvement do you 
suggest for adoption during Fourth and Fifth Five Year Plans 
in respect of primary and middle school education ? In 
particular, please state your suggestions regarding ; — 

(a) general education: training (pre-service and 

inservice), remuneration and service conditions of 
teachers; 

(b) construction and maintenance of school buildings; 

(c) provision of equipment; 

(d) curricula, teaching methods and text-books; 

(e) basic education; 

(f) ancillary services like school health, school meals, 
free supply of text-books and writing materials; and 
school uniforms. 

Finances : — 

4. What are your suggestions for raising additional 
resources for primary and middle school education in the 
Fourth and Fifth Five Year Plans ? 



(It is estimated that the total expenditure on education 
in Rajasthan, which was Rs, 14.75 crores in 1961-62 (or Rs. 
7 per head of population) will rise to Rs. 20.34 crores ( or Rs. 
9 per head of population) at the end of Third Plan, Rs. 35.71 
crores (or Rs. 14 per head of population) at the end of Fourth 
Plan and Rs. 57.54 crores (or Rs, 20 per head of population) 
at the end of the Fifth Plan). 



lOZ 

Administration : — 

5. In your opinion, which of the following is the best of 
administering primary and middle school education in 
Rajasthan : — 

(a) Direct administration by the State Education. 
Department, both in urban and rural areas; 

(b) Direct administration by the state in urban areas 
and administration by the Panehayat Samitis and 
Zila Parishads in rural areas; or 

(c) Administration by the Panehayat Samitis and Zila 
Parishads in rural areas and by Municipalities in 
urbans areas; or 

(d) Administration b} ? a statutory educational board 
specially constituted for the purpose. 

6. What is your evaluation of the administration and 
supervision of primary schools by the Panehayat Samitis in 
Rajasthan since 2-10-1 9ft9 ? In particular, please state the 
effect this has produced on the following, amongst others : — 

(a) Teachers : — attendance, morale, involvement in 
politics, security and other conditions of service, 
postings and transfers, disbursement of salaries, 
quality of recruitment, women teachers etc. 

(b) Rate of Expansion of Enrolment : — Whether it has 
risen or not ? 

(c) Supervision of Primary Schools by S.D, Is:— Whether 

the quality and quantity have shown improvement 
or deterioration. ' 

(d) Standards of Education : — Whether they have risen 
or fallen. 

(e) Public Co-operation : — Whether this has increased 

or decreased. 

(f) Increase in Resources Available : — Please indicate 
the details of additional resources brought in by 
Panehayat Samitis. 
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(a) Guidance given to Panehayat Samitis by Higher 

° Officers Whether adequate guidance from the 
Education Officers at the District level and above 
has been made available and whether necessary 
action has been taken thereon. 

7. Whether, in view of your replies to questions Nos. 5 
& 6, you feel that the transfer of primary schools to Pancha- 
yat Samitis in Rajasthan- 

(a) Should be abandoned ? or 

(b) should be continued, more or less on the present 

lines ? or 

(c) should be continued with certain modifications ? or 

(d) should be enlarged by transfer -of additional respon- 

sibilities. 

Please give the details of your proposals along with 
reasons therefor. 

In your replies, please state the reasons for your views, 
with special reference to your personal experiences of the 
administration by Panehayat Samitis. 
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ANNEXURE III 

Projected populations different age-groups for the years 
1961,1966, 1971,1975 and 1981. 



( in hundred ) 





1961 


1966 


1971 


1976 


1981 


Age in 
comp- 
lete 
years 


EG 

CD 

a 


Females 


CO 

© 

"3 

kH 

■= 


Females 


© 

a 


Females 


m 

J3> 

§ 


Females 


m 

£ 

s 


Females 


6 


29Sfe 


2816 


3600 


3354 


4244 


3839 


4665 


4240 


4934 


4464 


7 


2896 


2726 


3452 


3222 


4104 


3737 


4600 


4161 


4890 


4427 


8 


2806 


2639 


3315 


3099 


3963 


3630 


4518 


4076 


4839 


4381 


f> 


2718 


2552 


3189 


2983 


3824 


3521 


4424 


3986 


4779 


4326 


10 


2633 


2466 


3071 


2875 


3687 


3409 


4316 


3890 


4712 


4263 


Total 14046 
(6-10) 


13199 


16627 


15533 


19822 


18136 


22523 


20353 


24154 


21861 


11 


2552 


2381 


2962 


2773 


3553 


3296 


4199 


3791 


4638 


4192 


12 


2473 


2297 


2862 


2677 


3421 


3183 


4073 


3688 


4556 


4114 


13 


2398 


2215 


2768 


2587 


3293 


3070 


3941 


3582 


4466 


4030 


Total 

(11-13) 


7423 


6893 


8592 


8037 


10267 


9549 


12213 


11061 


13660 


12336 


14 


2327 


2134 


2680 


2500 


3169 


2958 


3804 


3474 


4369 


3940 


15 


2259 


2036 


2598 


2418 


3049 


2846 


3664 


3364 


4267 


3846 


16 


2194 


1981 


2522 


2341 


2931 


2734 


3519 


3253 


4162 


3746 


Total 

(14-16) 


6780 


6151 


7800 


7259 


9149 


8538 


10987 


10091 


12798 


11532 “ 



N* B — (1) The ages 6-10* 11-13 and 14-16 given in the above table relate to 
the commonly accepted terminology of 6-11, 11*14 and 14-17 
age-groups* 

(2) These figures hare been recently obtained from the Registrar 
General of Census of India and supersede all previous estimates 
prepared earlier by Ministry of Education and State Education 
Department, 
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Main Recommendations Relating to the Education of Girls 
and Women (The Bhaktwastsalam Committee) 

The Committee is convinced that it is only through a wil- 
ling, educated and informed public that any progress can be 
made at all. Not only is the need urgent, but the ground is 
also ready for a comprehensive programme for mobilising 
public co-operation to promote girls’ education and giving it 
constructive channels for expression. It is essential that 
official action and the programme based on public initiative 
must come forward in close harmony. There has to be a 
sense of partnership and shared responsibility between official 
and voluntary agencies There is also the need for a systematic 
and sustained programme with an adequate organisation 
for mobilising community effort. 

2. Public Co-operation' — Direct co-operation of the public 
should be encouraged in the following fields: — 

(i) Establishing private schools. 

(li) Putting up of school buildings. 

(iii) Contributing voluntary labour for construction of 

school buildings. 

(iv) Helping the maintenance of school buildings. 

(v) Helping in providing suitable accommodation for 

teachers and students, particularly in the rural 
areas. 

(vi) Popularising co-education at the primary stage. 

(vii) Creating public opinion in favour of the teaching 
profession and to give greater respect to the teacher 
in the community. 

(viii) Undertaking necessary propaganda to make the 
profession of teaching for women popular. 

(ix) Encouraging married women to take up at least part 
time teaching in village schools and to work as 
school mothers. 




(s) Initiating action and participating in educative 
propaganda to breakdown traditional prejudices 
against girls’ education. 

(xi) Setting up and organising school betterment com mi* 
ttees, improvement conferences. 

(xii) Supplying mid-day meals. 

(xiii) Supplying uniforms to poor and needy children. 

(xiv) Supplying free textbooks and writing materials to 
needy children. 

3. The State Councils for Women’s Education are the 
most suitable agencies for providing the organisation and 
leadership for mobilising community effort. They should 
function as a part of the net work of which the District 
Councils at the district level and the Mahila Mandals and 
similar voluntary bodies at the town and village levels would 
be strong and active links. These agencies should look upon 
mobilising of community effort and educating public opinion 
to promote girls’ education as their main and primary respon- 
sibility. They should aim at building up in villages and 
towns teams of voluntary workers, men and women, -who 
are willing to devote themselves to this cause and work acti- 
vely for its promotion. 

State's responsibility : — * 

4. The State should educate public opinion in favour of 
girls’ education through: 

(i) School improvement conferences. 

(ii) Seminars. 

{iii) Radio talks, audio-visual aids and distribution of 
informative pamphlets and brochures. 

(iv) Enrolment drives, generally in June and special 

additional drives for girls’ education during 
Dussehra. 

(v) Assisting voluntary, welfare and other organisations 

private individuals and associations engaged in the 
field of education of girls and women. 



5. School Improvement Conferences should be ganged 
widely throughout the States and par icu ar y . 

need States in order to encourage peop e Conferences 

educational awakening and advancemen , • Da rts of the 

create a healthy competition among the Cerent parts 
State to vie with each other m effecting improvement. 

6. The State should continue to help "^Shthe 
measure in providing necessary schooling aci 

areas and in all habitations, however 

population can make use of them. It should be the endeavour 

of the State to provide a primary school 1IX hm 

with a population of 300. However in 

isolated areas, primary should be prov * y ^abita- 

population is even less than 300, so as o P*’° , j j n eac h 

tion with a school within a ^ a 

habitation with a population of 1500 and above, 

radius of 3 miles. The establishment oi 

should be planned in such a way aB t° cater to th ^ 

these primary and secondary school leavers. G«ie»Uy 

should be a secondary school within a radius of 6 miles 

7. It is necessary that in rural areas particularly, pre 
primary schools should be attached to primary ^ 
children get accustomed to schooling even at the tender age. 

8 The existing functional deficiencies of schools should 
be remedied b>I replacing l^di^ 

quate to modem educational needs. There Bhould be penod c 
inspection of school buildings and hostels so as to ensure the 
structural soundness and suitable sanitary facilities. 

9. School work should be made more :^ d 

should present education in terms more acceptable to pupil.. 

10. The question of shortage of teachers is bound 

for a long time and therefore concerted eferts have to be ma^ 
to recruit as many women teachers as possible, 
hv general consent the best teachers for the pumary classes 
5 SKTli should be the elm of all States «»■' 

women teachers in primary schools ana » 8” omen 
women teachers in mixed schools. A school stafle y 
will inspire greater confidence in the parents and mate them 
willing to send their children to mixed institutions. 

11. The basis of recruitment of women teaohere ' sbou1 ^ 

' widened and their conditions of work should b 

: . i - ; j ? 1 ' ) J ; ■:( ■ j ■ ■ . - / ■ ■ 




attractive. Financial incentives like special allowances for 

AoSidba "irive °\ a 7 °t her SP T n eeific backward rural areas 
should be given to teachers. Each State may speeifv areas 

where such allowances would be available. 7 

inJ wof«^ mptS * h0 f M b3 made to brIng baok t0 th e teach- 
married T raen ’ wh0 hl,ve leffc ifc in recent years 

the t»AingZJ.° WeB ° th6r 0CCU P ationsto supplement 

fn/fdnH Onden30d °° urs ® a shonld bR organised on a larger scale 

could partl0U l art 7 f rom rural areas so that they 

could take up teaching jobs m the villages. 

forth* ^ order fc ° a ttracfe more women teachers the age-limit 

relaxed in th«T ed a ? dmamed women teachers should be 
ed in the case of those working io village schools. The 

service conditions of such married women, who do part-time 
teaching work should be made more attractive. 

or ntrthiroZriCes W °“ ei1 teaCherS Sb00la be P ° Sted in 

„ n l 6 ;, 0 T , he s , !llar -'' ? cal « s of all teachers should be improved 

ttev “1 s'" b6 e paid an ecoDomic w»g«. » ‘hat 

imoro^menr . re it 1D6d “ the profession. There should be 
S ? 6 ” 1 in the service conditions of teachers. Provision 
should also be made for retirement benefits. 

in d £ ve8 . 8h ™ ld 1,6 "earned to attract people 

fc the teaching profession as the best form 1 of 
social service needed for the upliftment of the villages. 

rnit™ T r ining / ch °°!f hostels need to be located in the 
rural ceutres and near difficult ” areas, where girls from the 

n« iahhn are trai M ed and mu® nt bi ' ck to work ^ their own or 

chers wit^f V |> agea ' ^. bls wilt help to bring forward tea- 
chers with localities m these areas. The policy of locating 

reoonsffiered J ° rifcy ° f training schools in the towns should be 

19. During selection of trainees for training schools and 
oolleges, special preference should be given to women from 
rural areas seeking admission. 

20. The training facilities available in each State should 
be of such a magnitude that the annual output of trained 
teachers would be equal to the demand for additional teachers* 



21. The inspecting staff should be adequate and strong, 
if improvement is to be secured and waste reduced. Such a 
staff can keep close touch with the local conditions and offer 
sound advice for economical and well directed improvement 
and development, A separate women inspectorate wili help 
to bring in more girls to school. 

22. It is only by providing women teachers with quarters 
near the schools that we can attract many educated women to 
the teaching profession. As far as possible, twin quarters 
should be built near the school premises, which would help 
the women teachers to live with social workers, the Gram- 
se vikas and others nnd have company and social life. The 
recommendations made by the Fourth Plans Working Group 
of the National Council for Women’s Education regarding the 
requirements of teachers’ quarters in the Fourth Plan both 
for elementary and secondary teachers ( 50,000 quarters for 
elementary teachers and 10,000 quarters for secondary 
teachers ) should be seriously considered for implementation, 
and appropriate advance action initiated as early as possible. 

23. The absence of hostel facilities as also the slow pro- 
gress in the construction of those, that have been undertaken, 
have affected the enrolment of girls, particularly in rural areas. 
The construction of hostels, therefore, should he included as 
one of the priority objectives in the Plans of the State and 
necessary financial assistance for the construction of hostels 
and maintenance grants be made available more liberally to 
local authorities and voluntary organisations working in the 
field of education of girls and women 

24. Local bodies should be made responsible for the pro- 
vision of school buildings, equipment, play fields and the 
like and observance of the educational code in the state. 

» 

25. In the field of social education, a determined effort 
should he made to increase the number of literacy classes for 
women in rural areas and to carry out intensive compaigns 
for the spread of literacy amongst women. Activities in thi* 
field should be administered by the Education Departments 
of the State Governments 

26- A study of the conditions prevailing in the less adva- 
nced States and the conditions prevailing in some of the ad- 
vanced States has convinced the Committee that the problem 
of enlisting public co-operation and increasing the enrolment 
of girls in schools, particularly in the rural areas, is one 
which ^gqds.to.be tackled in a coordinated manner and from 
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several angles. In the following paragraphs some general 
recommendations are made as applicable to most of the less 
advanced States followed by some specific recommendations 
regarding the individual States. 

General Recommendations : — 

27. 1 he Committee would like to emphasize the fact that 

in the States it visited both the officials and non-officials who 
came forward to explain the position showed a commendable 
eagerness to help. They were convinced that they have great 
defficulties particularly of finance. Because of the emergency, 
there have been cuts specially in education. While they did 
not under-estimate the importance of education as providing 
the basis of all progress, they expressed a certain amount of 
helplessness in the absence of funds. The border States, 
Uttar Pradesh for instance, have to spend much more on 
defence and allied aspects. The question of assistance to 
these six less advanced States is a matter, w’hich will have to 
be considered as of high priority. 

The Mid-Plan Appraisal of Schemes of General Education 
( 1961 - 64 ) — ( Ministry of Education ) It is not 

lack of administrative or organisational machinery, which 
would handicap the backward States in the achievement of 
higher pace of development but their difficulty arises from the 
paucity of resources. This has led the States not only to 
make short allocations from year to year, but also to make 
cuts in the Third year of the Plan, 'i he Mid- Plan Appraisal 
points out that “since backwardness is synonymous with 
paucity of resources relative to the needs, the backward 
States cannot be expected on their own to find the resources 
which they need to come up to the all-India level. The 
size of allocation is directly correlated with the level of 
achievement. It is, therefore, necessary that if the educa- 
tionally backward States are to accelerate the pace of their 
development, special assistance ‘tied’ to specific projects should 
be given to them. We note that the Conference of Education 
Ministers held in November 1963 recommended that special 
programmes for girls’ education should be taken up as Centra- 
lly Sponsored Schemes on the basis of 100 per cent grant 
outside the Plan ceilings. 

28. Such Central assistance should be: — 

(a) At the elementary stage for — 

(i) preparation and employment of women teachers; ' 



(ii 1 grant of free books, writing materials and clothing 
to girls; and 

(iii) twin quarters for women teachers. 

(b) At the secondary stage for — 

(i) provision of separate schools for girls; 

(ii) hostels; 

(iii) grant of free book, writing materials and clothing 

to girls; and 

(iv) preparation and appointment of women teachers 

in increasing numbers. 

29. The provision of suitable school buildings is one of 
considerable urgency. Eor this, either hundred per cent 
central assistance or long-term central loans should be 
provided. 

30. While hundred per cent Central assistance would be 
necessary for the above schemes and projects, it is of para- 
mount importance that all States should find ways and 
means of providing funds in order to make education free 
for all girls upto the secondary stage. Unless this incentive 
is given, it will be very difficult for the parents in their pre- 
sent economic circumstances to afford girls’ education. 

31. It is seen that the States, who have not made reason- 
able provision for girls’ education in their plans, have also been 
the States, generally speaking, where progress of girls’ educa- 
ion has not been appreciable. The Committee, therefore, feels 
that State Governments should make all reasonable provision 
for the advancement of girls’ education and earmark such 
fund. 

32. If resources, that are available, are limited and do not 
meet the full requirements, in such cases the concentration of 
activities should be in rural areas. The State Governments 
may explore possibilities of raising of local resources for the 
purpose of meeting the full requirements of the advancement 
of girls’ education. 

33. The States s should also uBe the good offices of the 
Councils for ' Wbfiiefl’s Education and strengthen these 




State Councils by providing for them a proper secretariat and 
suitable financial assistance to meet the expenses of T. A. and 
D. A. of the members so that the latter can be in constant 
touch with the workers in the field and provide them with 
necessary advice, guidance and encouragement. 

31. Compulsory education act should be introduced in 
States, where it does not exist- In addition, State Govern- 
ments should provide sufficient incentives and carry on 
propaganda to attract all children to school. 

35. While the curriculum can be the same for both boys 
and girls at the primary and middle stages, provision should 
be made for offering of electives comprising subjects, which 
would be of special interest to girls and which would help 
them later in their fields of activity. The recommendations 
made by the Committee of the National Council for Women’s 
Education in the report “Differentiation of Curricula for Boys 
and Girls ” should be carefully studied and action taken by the 
States to implement them as far as possible. 

36. In schools that lack accommodation but have a rush 
of admission, the double shift system may be tried as a tem- 
porary measure 

37. Changing of sohool hours and school holidays to 
seasonal requirements has been found in some places to be a 
helpful concession to parents, who would otherwise not be in 
a position to spare the children for attending classes. We are 
here reminded of the Hartog Committee’s observations that 
the “permanent adjustment of school hours to hours of labour 
is a more doubtful device especially, where it affects children 
below nine or ten years of age. Such an adjustment of school 
hours can only be regarded as a temporary measure, and this 
form of remedy should not be allowed to obscure the funda- 
mental principle that the proper place for young children dur- 
ing the day is the school house- In any case, children should 
attend school before, and not after, they have been engaged 
in work”. While these arguments are relevant, we feel that 
suitable change of hours of schooling will have to be considered 
in the backward and hilly areas, where due to climatic, econo- 
mic and other conditions, parents will not be in a position to 
send children to school while, in fact, they could be employed 
on the farms during the harvesting season, for instance, or on 
some manual work in order to bring in some return to the 
family. We agree that the adjustment of school hours and 
school holidays to seasonal requirements cannot be a uniform 



feature or a permanent palliative, but till things improve and 
till the parents and guardians are educated so as to under- 
stand the need for proper schooling for their girls and boys, 
the adjustment of school hours would act as a healthy 
inducement 

38. The less advanced States of Bihar, Jammu and Kash- 
mir, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh 
have their peculiar problems fand not all solutions, could be 
generally applied to solve their difficulties. This much, how- 
ever, can be said that these States will have to make extra 
efforts and aim at additional enrolment in classes I-V and 
YI-VIII. At the secondary stage, the enrolment should be 
nearly double the present rate. This isnecessarj^ for ensuring 
that there is an adequate supply of women teachers. 

Specific Recommendations 

39. In Rajasthan the additional enrolment particularly for 
girls has suffered because there has been an unprecedented 
increase of population in the decade 1951-61 by about 29.8 
per cent. The State needs more women teachers to work in 
villages for accelerating the enrolment of girls in schools. 

40. Regarding the training of elementary teachers, it is 
necessary that additional seats should be provided urgently 
by increasing the capacity of the training institutions. In 
the case of trained teachers in secondary schools, the intake 
capacity of the training colleges needs to be increased. 



ANNEXURE V 

Recommendations of the Scheduled Areas and Scheduled 

Tribes Commission (Dhebar Commission) on Develop- 
ment of Education among the Tribal People 

1. The education of the tribal children is, and should be 
the concern of the Education Ministry to the same extent as 
the education of non-tribals. The Ministry of Home Affairs 
should be associated at the thinking level. We recommend 
that a Board or Committee be established to study this ques- 
tion and formulate procedures that would ensure smooth and 
efficient functioning. 

2. There should be one system, one policy making body 
and one operating channel in the tribal areas and since pri- 
mary and secondary education is the responsibility of the 
State Governments, they must take over the sole responsi- 
bility. 

3. In granting recognition to schools and giving them 
graots-in-aid, the State Government should satisfy itself that 
no institution w r hich receives a grant from the government or 
is recognised by it, practises discrimination either in the 
recruitment of teachers or in the admission of students on the 
ground of caste, community or religion. 

4. We realised that it is difficult to set up schools and 
hostels in small villages, which are little more than hamlets 
and situated so far apart. Nevertheless, wffiere 30 children of 
school-going age are available in one locality, the school should 
not be located at a distance of more than one mile. In no 
case should a child be required to walk for more than two 
miles to go to school. In other cases there should be schools 
with hostels attached. 

5. Vacations and holidays should coincide with agricul- 
tural and forest operations and social festivities in the locality. 
Reasonable hours and school timing should bear in mind the 
requirements of the people. 

6. The emphasis in education should be on a craft or tech- 
nical bias and as far as possible the idea of a residential 
school should be encouraged. 



7. The teaching of drawing and art should be a part of 
the school curriculum and tribal children should be given full 
opportunity to satisfy their creative urge through school acti- 
vities. 

8. The teaching of folk songs, stories and riddles should 
not be ignored. The tribal games and archery as well as tri- 
bal music and dances should be organised as a part of the 
curriculum. 

9. Even after primary education is over, facilities will 
have to be provided to the tribals in the form of night schools 
to undertake further studies. 

10. It is necessary that discrimination between ordinary 
schools, basic schools and other types of schools should be 
kept down as low as possible. In no case should a Scheduled 
Tribe student be placed in a position, where he cannot get 
admission at higher levels simply because he has gone to a 
school of a particular type. 

11. Equipment in primary schools should continuously be 
improved. With a view to giving a touch of homeliness, the 
class-rooms should display pictures of vegetation, birds and 
animals common in the locality. The structure and decora- 
tion in the school building should be in the tribal style. Thu 
class room should give a feeling of cheer and should not be 
shabby. 

12. There should be a considerable expansion of technical 
education. The courses should include the certificate course, 
diploma course and degree course— including Agricultural 
Engineering. As far as possible there should be at least one 
technical education centre in every district. The expansion 
of the certificate course is an urgent necessity. 

13. Arrangements should also be made for sample work* 
shop training to the boys as motor mechanics, motor, drivers, 
fitters for irrigation pumps and such other jobs. There is a great 
demand everywhere for these artisans and a workshop type of 
course, while cheap in running, will offer a solution of mass 
employment of trained personnel. 

14. As regards the medium of instruction in the schools 
in the first two years, the lessons should be imparted verbally 
in the tribal dialect to make the tribal boys and girls follow 
the lessons- The teachers should invariably know the tribal 



language. LessonB can be taught in the regional language 
from the third year. 

15. This solution should not result in forgetting the 
major tribal languages. Under Article 305-A of the constitu- 
tion, every State and every local authority within the State 
has to provide adequate facilities for instruction in the mother- 
tongue at the primary stage of education to children belonging 
to linguistic minority groups. 

16. To say that it is impossible to prepare textbooks in 
the tribal language — there are so many of them — may not be a 
justifiable matter. There is no need to prepare books in the 
dialect of any small tribal group. Attention should be direc- 
ted to the larger tribal languages, which are spoken by a 
eufficient number of people. 

17. The question of textbooks has to be viewed from two 
angles viz., script and content. As regards the content of 
the textbooks, the objective of integration should not be lost 
sight of. The tribal students are expected today to read the 
common textbooks for the State. The common text books 
should also include lessons depicting the life of the tribals, 
their folklore, songs, history and the lives of important perso- 
nalities in the social, religious and political fields. These 
subjects should be woven into the textbooks. 

18. A growing number of educated tribals are beginning 
to write books, pamphlets and articles in magazines. This 
new literature is always in the people’s old mother-tongue. 
This is another argument in favour of emphasizing the tribal 
languages at the school level. This movement may well 
provide us with many treasures and may prove an invaluable 
means of helping the tribals to attain self-expression. It 
should be encouraged in every possible way. 

19. Adequate provision for mid-day meals, clothing, a 
small amount of pocket meney, say Bs.2 a month for the 
girls, the supply of free books, slates and stationery would 
surely attract tribal boys and girls to schools in sufficient 
numbers. 

20. It is suggested that where the progress in education 
is below the First Plan level in any region, approximately of 
the size of a Tribal Development Block the number of 
scholarships be increased. 



21. There have been complaints regarding irregularly and 
delay in payment of scholarships. To ensure that the scholar- 
ship amount reaches the student every month m time, it may 



22. A teacher in thq tribal areas must have a thorough 
knowledge of tribal life aud culture. 



23. It is #f the greatest importance that teachers should 
be provided with houses and should have a fixed tenure in 
their schools. Over and above residential accommodation, 
some additional inducement should be given. 



24. There should be a separate cadre in the States for 
teachers in these areas for a period of 20 years. As the areas 
develop, and as communications develop and as the situation 
reaches the normal level, the cadre may ultimately be wound 
up. 

25. Tribal boys and girls who pass out VII-VIII standards 
sh#uld be trained as teachers and posted to schools in tribal 
areas. To that extent, ordinary rules and conditions should 
be relaxed. There should be special provisions for a short- 
term training course for such students. 

26. According to the scheme of the Teachers’ Training 
Centre at Sudimala in Andhra Pradesh, candidates are selec- 
ted from village schools, who have studied upto 4th standard, 
and are taught in the eentre upto the 6th standard. The 
special teachers’ training is given for on# year and successful 
candidates are appointed as village teachers. During the 
training period, a candidate is paid Es. 20 p. m. as stipend. 
This i# a good experiment and should be carefully studied. 

27. More effective inspection and supervising machinery 
should be provided and stern disciplinary action should be 
taken in case of recalcitrant teachers. Teachers may be 
placed under the administrative control of the Block or Project 
Officers, who will have a far more direct contact with them 
than the other officers. 

28. Before introducing compulsory primary education the 
authorities should make sure about the availability of well 
qualified and experienced teachers, who know the local langu- 
a ge* and they should have the necessary text books ready, apart 
from other facilities referred to earlier. 




29. Mid-day meals, supply of free books, slates and station- 
ery will have to be provided, if compulsory education is to be 
introduced in the tribal areas. An intensive propaganda cain- 
paigu will have to be organised. 

30. The tribal students experience some difficulty in secu- 
ring admission in the secondary and collegiate course. While 
there should be no lowering of standard, it is felt, that there 
should be a period of coaching before the tests are taken. The 
tribal students should be admitted in the institution on their 
showing the minimum qualifications for admission. Necessary 
facilities can be provided to them for coaching, after which 
they may appear for the test. 

31. Audio-visual education cannot be introduced in tribal 
areas. There is lack of transport and lack of adequate finance 
to cover all the principal trible dialects. A beginning may be 
made with silent visual demonstration accompanied by explan- 
ation of the subjects in local dialect verbally. 

There are groups of tribals who are comparatively speaking 
in the most undeveloped condition. They are not conscious 
of the benefits of education. In case of such groups special 
efforts should be made by the State Governments by under- 
taking special approaches. Nomadic tribes will also come in 
this category. The ordinary school will not be adequate to 
riase the level of education among these sects. The responsi- 
bility of supplying books, meals, clothing, etc., in such cases 
should be undertaken by government. 
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ANNEXURE VII 



Districtwise enrolment in classes VI-YIII and percentage of 
school-going children in 6-11 age-group during 1961-62. ' 



Enrolment in 

classes VI-VIII Percentage of school-going 
( in lakbs ) CHILDREN IN 11-14 AGB GROUP 



District 

1 


Boys 

2 


Girls 

3 


Total 

4 


Boys 

5 


5 

o 

Sh 

m £ Girls 
a o 

P5 xt 

6 7 


a 

o 

m £ Total 
a 

pc £ 

8 9 


B 

o 

1 

M £ 

a o 
*5 © 

PH 

10 


1, Aimer 


14551 


4146 


18697 


40,4 


25 


13-8 


25 


29-6 


26 


2* Aiwar 


13086 


1963 


15049 


33.6 


19 


5,8 


21 


20.0 


18 


3. Jaipur 


26263 


8135 


34398 


39.2 


24 


14.3 


26 


27.3 


24 


4, Bikaner 


6243 


1353 


7596 


39.0 


23 


9.6 


23 


25.3 


23 


5* Churu 


6325 


668 


6993 


25.3 


12 


2.7 


9 


14.9 


10 


6. Ganganagar 


10281 


1750 


12031 


27.8 


15 


5*5 


19 


17.3 


17 


V. Sikar 


9758 


336 


10094 


30.5 


17 


1.0 


3 


17- 1.. 


16 


8, Jhunjhunu 


10451 


642 


11093 


37.3 


22 


2.7 


10 


21.3 


20 


9, Banner 


2102 


132 


2234 


8.8 


1 


0.7 


V 


5-0 


1 


10. Jalore 


2156 


445 


2601 


10.8 


2 


2,8 


11 


7-2 


3 


11, Jaiaalmer 


559 


31 


590 


11,2 


3 


0,8 


2 


6-6 


2 


12, Jodhpur 


10762 


3085 


13847 


32.6 


18 


11.3 


24 


23.0 


22 


13. Nagaur 


8010 


618 


8628 


20.6 


7 


2.1 


6 


130 


8 


14. Pali 


7960 


398 


8358 


28,5 


16 


1-7 


5 


16.4 


14 


15. Sirohi 


2950 


402 


3352 


24.6 


10 


4,2 


17 


15.2 


12 


16. Kota 


9510 


2112 


11622 


34.0 


21 


9.2 


22 


22.8 


21 


17. Bundi 


5888 


423 


6311 


45-3 


26 


4,7 


18 


29,0 


25 


18. JhaUrrar 


3490 


497 


3987 


20.5 


6 


8.8 


16 


13.3 


9 


19. Bharatpur 


13568 


1155 


14723 


33-9 


20 


3.7 


15 


20.7 


19 


2§* Sawaimadhopur 


7934 


410 


8344 


20.3 


5 


1.6 


4 


12.8 


7 


21. Tonk 


3516 


485 


4001 


27.0 


14 


3.2 


12 


15.0 


n 


22, Banswara 


2624 


446 


3070 


17.5 


4 


3 4 


13 


11.0 


4 


23* Bhilwara 


7502 


871 


8373 


250 


11 


3*6 


14 


15.5 


13 


24* Chittorgarh 


4816 


493 


5309 


20.9 


8 


2.6 


8 


12.8 


6 


25* Dangarpur 


2956 


305 


3259 


21,1 


9 


2.3 


7 


12 0 


5 


26* Udaipur 


13327 


2499 


15826 


26.6 


13 


5.8 


20 


17.0 


15 


Total 


206588 33798 240386 


28.5 




5*7 




18.2 





'‘These are baaed on unadjusted figures of 1961 census. 



ANNEXURE VIII 

Scheme of Reorientation of Senior Basic Schools in XLF. 

The scheme of reorientation of the Junior High Schools 
(comprising classes VI to VIII) of the State into the pattern 
of senior basic schools was launched in July, 1954. Earlier, 
primary schools had been improved and covered into basic 
schools* But at the senior basic stage the teaching of crafts 
and other aspects of basic education needed improvement. 
Under this scheme the teaching of crafts has been improved 
by introducing agriculture as the basic craft in rural schools, 
and other crafts (spinning and weaving, tailoring, wood-craft, 
metal-craft, leather craft, House-craft for girls) in schools 
in urban and semi-urban areas- Proper facilities for the same 
as farms, craffcs-sheds, equipment and fully qualified and 
trained teachers have been provided* The following objectives 
have been kept in view : - 

(a) making the craft in the school productive, useful 
and closely related to the community; 

(b) developing the personality of the pupils through 

craft centered education; 

(c) training the pupils in leadership and citizenship 

through corporate life and youth organisation in 
• the school. 

The scheme had from its very inception the blessings 
of the late Pt. Govind Ballabh Pant, the then Chief Minister 
of Uttar Pradesh, who showed keen interest in it* 

With the help of qualified teachers and suitable land 
and equipment for agriculture, both the productive and the 
educational aspects of craft work have been improved. In the 
teaching of agriculture its scientific aspects and relations 
with other branches of knowledge are emphasized* In a 
about 24.000 acres of land is under cultivation in these schools 
and in 1962-63 the produce from farms was worth about 
Rs. 14 lacs. A part of the produce was distributed to the pupils 
and the rest is reserved for the maintenance and developmen 
of the school and the farm. Where the land initially secured 
(which was done through donations) was not fertile, enor s 
are still continuing to reclaim it or exchange it with fertile 
plots- These schools have become centres of activity and 
they have come closer to the community, which is mainly 
agricultural* 
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Land and funds for agriculture : — 

Before the actual introduction of the scheme a campaign 
was launched for obtaining land, and fund (called Chief 
Minister's Education Fund) for equipment and maintenance 
of farms. 20,611 acres of land and Rb* 31*26,403 were secured 
in 1954. Agriculture was introduced in Junior High Schools 
of the State (Junior sections of selected Rural Higher 
Secondary Schools were included). The campaign for land and 
fund also included an appeal for people’s co-operation in the 
scheme, and their response was very encouraging. Details of 
land secured upto*date is given below : — 

A B C Total 

(Good) (Average) (Unculturable) 

5,700 8,300 8,000 22,000 

Culturable land has been categorised as £ A’ and ( B’ and 
unculturable land as *C\ Continuous efforts are being made 
to reclaim and improve the inferior land as far as it is 
possible. 

A statement of donations secured in the different districts 
for the Chief Minister's Education Fund is enclosed 
Out of the Chief Minister's Education Fund every school 
was initially provided farm implements, seeds, manures 
and contingencies. Besides, Government grants were also 
sanctioned for welh, irrigation devices, bullocks, museums, 
community centres, ^etc* Out of Rs* 30,00,000, a non-recurring 
sum provided for the purpose. Details of main items of tke 
above provision are shown below : — 



1, Bullocks for Senior Basic Schools 





@ 500/- per pair 


Rs. 


4,80,000/- 


2. 


Reclamation of school farms 


Rs. 


3,20,239/- 


3. 


Supply of water-lifting devices and 
repair of w T ells 


Rs. 


4,84,000/- 


4. 


Bullocks shed 


Rs. 


3,30,500/- 


5. 


Fencing of school farms 


Rs. 


1,66,000/- 


6. 


Establishment of Agricultural 

Museums @ 600/- each 


Rs, 


3,60,000/- 


7. 


Establishment of Community Cent- 
res in 590 schools @ 430/— each. 


Rs. 


2,15,000/- 



8. 


Medicine chest 


Rs. 


25,000/- 


9. 


Community education 


Rs 


25,000/- 


10. 


Holding of seminars at different 
levels 


Rs. 


30,550/- 


11. 


Publicity and publications 


Rs. 


1,24,550/- 


12. 


Purchase of books 


Rs. 


55,000/- 


13. 


Photographic equipments 


Rs. 


2.500/- 


14. 


Establishment of school nurseries 
@ 700/- each 


Rs. 


73,550/- 


’ 15. 


Purchase of land 


Rs. 


10,500/- 



Teachers and their Training, 

Due emphasis was placed oq the proper selection and 
training of the teachers for agriculture and crafts. In l«o4, 
2,784 teachers were recruited for agriculture and lid lor 
crafts. Their qualifications and pay are as follows 

( r ) Extension teachers for agriculture— 

B. 8c. (Ag.) .... 120-300 

Inter. (Ag.) •— 75-200 

Due to non-availability of agriculture-qualified teachers 
in a large number, graduates and under-graduates of other 
qualifications, but duly trained, were also recruited, lhey 
were given extensive training in Agriculture and Extension 
methods. Now, all extension teachers have completed their 
refresher course trainings in Agriculture, crafts and Padagog- 
ies and have become fully qualified. Now only under-graduate 
teachers are being recruited. 

(ii) Craft teachers '. — 



1 . 


Graduates (with, craft) 


120-300 


2. 


Under-gradutes (with craft or 
Diploma in (Craft) 


75-200 


3. 


3. T. C ’s (with craft or Diploma 
in Craft) 


60-120 



The teachers of agriculture are called, “Extension Teachers” 
and, besides teaching agriculture tbeory.aud practice, their 
duties of school and school compound are as follows : — 

( i ) beautification of school and school compound; 

(ii) demonstration of new and improved agriculture 
methods in school farms. 

(iii) extension and development activities (as far as 
practical); 

(iv) organisation of Youth Clubs; 

(v) enlisting public co-operation in different campaigns 
sponsored by Development Department; 

(vi) organisation of cultural activities on the occasions 
of national interest and different festivals wherein 
village folk also participate; 

(vii) organising excursions, study tours, exhibitions 
etc. in the interest of students. 

Owing to the wide expansion of the activities of village- 
level workers of National Extension Service Blocks, through- 
out the rural areas of the State and also due to heavy 
teaching work it has not been possible to involve the exten- 
sion-teacher in the extension programme beyond a very limited 
extent. But the extension teachers have been participating 
iu extension work in their schools and they have successfully 
organised the agricultural campaigns launched by the State 
Development Department. Besides most of the Extension 
teachers have been arranging, from time to time, demonstra- 
tions and experiments in improved farming practices, and 
exhibitions for villagers. In order to equip these teachers 
with the knowledge and skills required for their role they were 
imparted initial and in-service training, which included the 
padagogy of basic education. 

The full training course of each extension teacher was of 
12 to 15 months duration in three instalments. The training 
was imparted at 8 centres located in the different parts of 
the State. The Extension Teachers Training Centre at 
Pratapgarh was specially staffed and equipped for this purpose, 
while the other centres took up this training programme in 
addition to the normal work. The syllabus of training is 
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comprehensive and the course is followed by an assessment 
of each trainee. The outline of the training syllabus is 
given below: — 

Theory 

( i ) Elementary Child Psychology and Principles of 
Education. 

( ii ) Methods of teaching of Agriculture. 

(iii) Agriculture and Horticulture. 

(iv) Plant protection, Animal Husbandry and 

Veterinary. 

(v) Agriculture engineering including subsidiary craft. 

(vi) Extension and allied activities. 

Practical 

( i ) Class teaching. 

( ii ) Agriculture and Horticulture practicals. 

(iii) Animal Husbandry and Veterinary practical. 

(iv) Agriculture Engineering including subsidiary craft. 

(v) Extension methods. 

At the training Centre, Pratapgarh, equipment for 
agriculture, craft and other subjects worth Bs. 37j370/- was 
provided. An agricultural farm of about 10 acres is also 
attached on which every trainee does practical work. 

The following staff was provided for the centre ' 

1. One post of Headmaster Ks. 250-600 

2. Two posts of teachers (Agriculture 

in the S. S. E. B. Grade) Bs. 200-450 

3. Three posts of teachers in Social 

education in the S. S, E, S. grade Rs. 200 , -450 




4. One post of teacher in Animal 
Husbandry in S. S. E. S. grade Rs. 200-450 

5. Instructors ( as needed according 
to the number of trainees) selected 

for existing Extension teachers. Rs. 1 20-1500 

This training Centre was visited in 1955 by the then 
Deputy Minister for Education, Dr. K.L. bhrimali and by the 
Committee on Assessment of Basic Education (headed by 
Shri G. Ramachandran). All the teachers of other crafts too 
were trained in 7 centres, including the above centre at 
Pratapgarh. 

The present number of teachers working under the scheme 
is as below : — 



(a) Graduate (120-300) 


752 


(b) Under-graduates (75-200) 


1783 


(c) Agriculture supervisors in 


5 


S, S. E. S. (Gazetted scale) 


2540 



At present agriculture is provided in 500 and other 
crafts in 428 Junior High Schools or Junior sections of 
Higher Secondary schools (these include the schools opened 
in the Second Five Year Plan). The remaining teachers are 
working in Government Normal schools and Training Centre, 
Pratapgarh. 

Curriculum , syllabi and Textbooks 

The curriculum and syllabi of the senior basic stage were 
revised. Stress was laid in the new curriculum on proper 
organisation of craft work and agriculture. It was indicated 
that the time devoted for crafts and agriculture should be 
12 periods of 40 minutes each. In seasons in which agri- 
cultural operations are very limited, the time released from 
practical agriculture is devoted to local crafts, which would be 
helpful to the farmers. Examples of local crafts are basketry, 
tat-patti and jute weaving, wood-word etc. The curriculum 
revised in 1954 includes the following subjects : — 

1. Basie crafs and Allied Art. 

2. Hindi. . 

3. English. “ 



4. Third language (i. e. Sanskrit, Urdu, Punjabi Bengali, 

Gujrati, Marathi, Assamese, Kannada, Oriya, 

Kashmiri. Tamil, Malayalam), 

5. Mathematics. 

6. Social studies 

7. General science, 

8. Physical culture. 

9. One of the following optionals : — 

(i) Classical language and Persian (Sanskrit can 
be taken by those who have not offered it under 
item 4 above). 

(ii) Music. 

(iii) Commerce. 

(iv) Art. 

Along with the revision of the syllabi of the senior basic 
stage, the curriculum and syllabi of the junior basic stage were 
also revised to bring them in line with the former. The 
revised curriculum of Junior Basic Schools includes spinning 
and gardening as basic crafts, besides house craft for girls. 
It may be added that in the light of experiences gained during 
these years and owing to changes brought in by the introduc- 
tion of the three language formula, the curricula and sylhibi 
of basic schools are again being revised. 

Text-books for agriculture at senior Basic stage were pro- 
duced by experts in the Department, 

A number of guide-books and other pamphlets for the use 
of teachers w 7 as taken up. Uptil now 32 useful pamphlets or 
booklets have been produced and distributed to schools (copies 
of selected pamphlets are enclosed). They cover Subjects as 
Agriculture, Plant protection, Animal husbandry, Manures, 
Youth organisation, school beautification, school mus^ams, 
organisation of community centres, cultural activities, etc. 
Besides, a series of handbooks has also been prepared for the 
use of teachers. They will soon be published. 

Activities in Re-oriented senior basic schools. 

Every re-oriented senior basic school has a 3-10 acres farm 
for agriculture (or alternative provision some other crafts). 



The school farm is developed and maintained by the coopera- 
tive labour of the boys and the teachers. Formerly two 
hours practical work in the field daily was included in the 
curriculum. Mow, with the introduction of the three langu- 
age at the senior basic stage, the time available for agriculture 
and crafts will be 8 periods per week. 

+ 

The farm is the base for the community service which the 
school undertakes. Efforts have been made to make these 
farms the demonstration spot for the neighbouring villages so 
that village farmers may see that results of improved methods 
and technique of agriculture. 

Efforts have also been made to turn the reoriented schools 
as community centres for the neighbouring villages providing 
recreational activities and cultural programmes on special 
occasions of national interest. 



Under the guidance of the headmaster and the extension 
teachers/craft teachers, the reoriented schools have been 
participating in programmes of Eabi and Kbarif campaigns. 
Van Mahotasav, Soil Conservations, reclamation of usar 
land etc- 

Training for leadership is am essential part of the scheme. 
One of the fundamental principles on which the scheme is' 
based is that schools should help the children towards better 
community living through useful hobbies and group activities. 
With this aim m view 1900 youth organisations (Yuwak Dal) 
have been set up by re-oriented Senior Basic Schools. The 
membership is mainly confined to the school boys of that 
village. The extension teachers work as guides and advisers 
Every member undertakes an individual project of productive 
nature, A Dal as a whole sometimes takes up such projects 
as planting trees on the village road and its care, participation 
in the projects of construction of village drain or road, 
presentation of dramatic shows or programmes of recreation 
for the whole village, visits to the farms of progressive 
farmers or excursions to local historical places etc. 



school concerned. The produce is to be disposed of in the 
following way : — 

(a) Preservation of seed for the next Kharif or Rabi 

seasons respectively and returning of ‘ Sawai ’ of 
the seed as the case may be. 

(b) Purchase of manures of fertilisers, upkeep of 
bullocks, purchase of improved seed or sapling, 
other contingencies of the school farm etc- 

(c) 10% of the produce sold into cash is kept reserved 
into the Saving Bank account for meeting contin- 
gent expenses of the farm and for development of 
the school. 

(d) The rest of the produce is to be distributed amongst 

students and teachers, the ratio of which is decided 
by the school executive committee set up to 
supervise and help the development of the school 
farm. 

The Committee also decides the ratio of the farm produce 
which is to be sold into cash, be retained as seed or spent 
towards contingencies. The following is the position of 
income from farm produce since the inception of the scheme:- 



1954-55 


Rs. 


2,20,054 


1955-56 


Rs. 


4,57,120 


1956-57 


Rs. 


7,72,093 


1957-58 


Rs. 


8,83,067 


1958-59 


Rs. 


9,05,000 


1959-60 


Rs 


9,06,000 


1960-61 


Rs. 


9,40,000 


1961-62 


Rs. 


13,64,267 



The productive aspect .—The produce of the farm is sold at 
the local market rates and the cash receipts in this way are 
deposited into Saving Bank Accounts in the name of the 
school farm, withdrawals of which are made by the extension 
teachers on the countersignature of the Headmaster of the 



1962-63 Rs. 14,00,000 ( approximately ) 

Thus the income from farm produce has gone up seven 
times since 1955. Targets of productivity have been laid 
down for all the re-oriented school farms according to the 
category of land brought under cultivation in them. 



Financial Aspects : — 

As mentioned above, besides Rs. 30,00,000 sanctioned 
for non-recurring expenditure, the initial expenditure on 
equipment, seeds, etc- was also incurred out of the Chief 
Minister’s Educational Fund of Rs. 31,56,403/59 nP. raised 
from the voluntary contribution of the people. A sum of 
Rs. 20,91,073/27 nP. out of this is still there for future use, 
He purposes for which this fund can be used, are as below : — 

( i ) Reclamation and preparation of soil including 
the charges of bullocks or labour. 

( ii ) Provision of irrigation facilities including construc- 
tion of wells, channels, pumping and water 
lifting devices. 

(iii ) Provision of Agriculture/Horticulture implements, 

manures?, seeds, seedlings and other perishable 
or non-perishable equipments required for the 
maintenance of the school farm. 

(iv) Purchase or maintenance of bullocks including 

bullock sheds. 

( v ) Equipment required for the maintenance of the 
school as a community centre including provision 
of books, radios, material for physical culture 
and agriculture museums. 

( vi ) Provision of charts, models, sign-boards and 

other visual and teaching aids. 

(vii) Miscellaneous contingencies including require- 

ments of the school, items of stationery, postage 
stamps registers for the school farms. 

(viii) Organisation of school functions, education 
exeursions and youth clubs and rallys. 

( ix ) Other items as may be prescribed by Government 
from time to time. 

Besides sanctioning a non-repurring sum or Rs. 30,00,000 
as stated above, the State Government has been meeting the 
cost of teachers’ salaries and contingencies and the total 
recurring expenditure during 1962—63 was Es. 56,40,193. 



Organisation and supervision : — 

For effective administration and supervision of the scheme, 
an additional Director of Education was put in charge of the 
scheme in the Directorate. He was assisted by a Dy. 
Director of Education, an Officer on Special Duty, At 
present, the Additional Director of Education in assisted by 
a Deputy Director and Assistant Director of Education 
( Basic ), Besides, there is one Superintendent of Agricul- 
tural Education and one Graft Technician at the Headquarter. 

At the regional headquarters the Deputy Directors of 
Education are in charge of the scheme. They are assisted 
by Agriculture Supervisors and regional guides. At the 
district level extension guides were appointed to assist the 
District Inspector of Schools in technical supervision of the 
scheme. Later on the posts of extension guides were 
abolished but the question of reviving them is being 
considered. 

Cooperation from other departments : — 

In several districts, under the scheme of consolidation of 
holdings, good land is being secured for schools in place of 
unsuitable plots received earlier. Help of the staff of 
Agricultural Department has also been secured in getting 
good seeds etc. and in the supervision of school farms. 

Local Boards and private managements have cooperated 
in the scheme w T hole-heartedly, 

Expansion of the Scheme Since the Second Five Year Plan : — 

Two special schemes were also launched during the 
Second Five Year Plan through which further facilities wers 
provided to sleeted Senior Basic Schools in introducing 
crafts, details of which are as follows : — 

Scheme No. 10 : — Suitable crafts, other than Agriculture 
have been introduced in 330 Senior Basic Schools 
for which the State Government make a non-recur- 
ring provision of Rs. 60,000 © Rs. 2000 per 
schools for construction of craft-shed and purchase 
of craft equipment. From the very beginning of 
this scheme Government have been meeting all the 
expenditure recurring or non-recurring for craft 
education and the salary of teachers. 




Scheme No, 11 : — During the Second Five Year Plan, 
40 . senior Basic Schools were provided with 
facilities of Agriculture education. A non-recurring 
grant of Rs. 80,000 was sanctioned @ 2000/- per 
school for agricultural equipments and construct- 
ion of store-room. 

Integration of Basic Schools : — 

286 schools have been integrated with the Junior High 
Schools,* so that an integrated programme or work 
from classes I to VIII is organised in them. The number of 
integrated basic schools is being increased further. This has 
been done in places where the junior and the senior basic 
schools are very near each other or in the same campus. 

The progress of the scheme has been satisfactory in schools 
where enough land of good quality has been available. 
There are still some schools in which difficulties exist mainly 
due to the inferior quality of land. The problem of 
uneconomic farms is being tackled by securing better land in 
exchange, providing facilities for irrigation and operations 
for reclamation. In some cases, even the above steps proved 
impracticable and the scheme has had to be discontnued. 
If sufficient funds become available, enough land of good 
quality can be purchased for these and the remaining schools 
which have not been so far covered by the scheme. 
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Chief Minister's Education Fund 



6 

yJ 


Name of district 




Original Total 
collection 
district- wise 


Balance 

on 

31-3-63 


i 


Dehradun 


* 


14,825-14-3 


6,306-27 


2 


Saharanpur 




75,865-10-0 


37,467*81 


3 


Muzaffnrnagar 




1,46,403- 2-0 


. 1,11,554-97 


4 


Meerut 


* 


2,64,322- 0-6 


2,07,864-93 


5 


Bulandshiihr 


* 


93,326-14-0 


76,376-43 


6 


Aligarh 


* 


88,988- 1-6 


68,940-44 


7 


Mathura 


* 


63,877- 9-3 


41,108-08 


8 


Agra 


A 


90,348- 3-3 


57,603-86 


9 


Mainpuri 


* 


1,15,095- 8-0 


78,396-62 


10 


Etah 


* 


31,004- 7-3 


20,857*87 


11 


Bareilly 




78,832-10-0 


64,492-61 


12 


Bijnor 




51,013- 1-0 


46,914-01 


13 


Budaun 


■ 


76,615-15-9 


59,563ft5 


14 


Moradabad 


t 


44,842- 3-0 


21,342-53 


15 


Rampur 




11,900-0-0 


5,764-55 


16 


Shahjahanpur 




47,478-10-6 


30,955-84 


17 


Philibhit 




38,003- 7-0 


23,828*24 


18 


Nainital 


• 


58,463- 5-9 


45,609-90 


19 


Almora 


■ 


32,890- 1-0 


19,525-29 


20 


Grarhwal 


■ 


22,200- 5-6 


17,319-21 


21 


Tehrt 


■ 


13,488-15-0 


7,828-08 


22 


Farrukhabad 




51,562- 9-0 


41,872-56 


23 


Etawali 


* 


1,09,221- 1-6 


80,087-69 


24 


Kanpur 


* 


1,12,089- 4-0 


77,451‘24 


25 


Fatehpur 


* 


51,054- 9-4 


22,221*90 


26 


Allahabad 


* 


98,085-10-3 


65,590-42 


27 


Jhansi 


4 


44,026- 0-9 


21,215-31 


28 


Jalaun 


* 


42,06- 28-0 


24,704-23 


29 


H amir pur 


• 


12,557-14-6 


17,570-46 


30 


Banda 


* 


23,896- 6-6 


6,905-27 



ANNEXURE IX 



o 

JZi 

cd 


Name of district 




Original Total 
collection 
district-wise 


Balance 

on 

31-5-63 


31 


Varanasi 


• 


83,854-13-3 


7 1,245*03 


32 


Mirzapur 


* 


50,932-1 3-6 


26,646-69 


33 


Jaunpore 


* 


31,135- 8-9 


1,579*62 


34 


Ghazipur 


* 


56,572-12-3 


45,640-06 


35 


Ballia 




54,402-11-3 


40,321*12 


36 


Gorakhpur 


* 


51,055- 0-0 


34,502*11 


37 


Deoria 


■ 


28,520- 7-6 


30,889*14 


38 


Basti 


* 


71,713- 2-3 


38,436-60 


39 


Azamgarh 


■ 


65,579-12-9 


29,993-57 


40 


Lucknow 


• 


53,490-15-6 


9,052*97 


41 


Unnao 


• 


26,234- 4-6 


4,461*53 


42 


Rae Bareli 


t 


45,560- 4-6 


28,600-62 


43 


Sitapur 


* 


63,791- 3-9 


43,758*58 


44 


Hardoi 




22,287- 3-6 • 


6,260-57 


45 


Mheri 


* 


34,399-10-9 


24,223-79 


46 


Faizabad 


1 


90,322-12-3 


64,657*83 


47 


Gonda 


• 


34,912- 3-3 


20,828-55 


48 


Buhraich 


• 


66,566- 3-0 


47,998*93 


49 


Sultanpur 




64,856-12-0 


53,223-96 


50 


Pratapgarh 


• 


42,760-13-0 


16.657*28 


51 


Barnbanki 


# 


64,110- 7-9 


44,844*46 




Grand Total 




31,26,403-9-6 


20,91,073.27 



Village Panchayats in Primary Education 

by 

Shri J. P. Naik 

The great importance of bringing the primary school in 
close association with the local community through some orga- 
nisations of the type of Parent-Teacher Associations, or 
institutions having elected representatives of the local commu- 
nity such as Village Panchayats, is generally recognised and 
the following arguments can be advanced in support of the 
principle : — 

(a) The modem trend all over the world is to make the 

Primary school a centre for the local community 
and to convert it, in fact, into a community school. 
This movement has made great progress in Phili- 
ppines and China and such integration with the 
community is also an essential part of the scheme 
of Basic education. It is, therefore, absolutely 
necessary to associate the local community with the 
Primary school, preferably through its elected repre- 
sentatives on the Village Panchayats. 

(b) An association of the village school with the village 

community has several advantages. It becomes an 
important project in the Social Education of the 
adults; it is of great advantage to the school itself 
in improving its working; it secures additional finan- 
cial resources to the support of the local school; and 
finally it provides several opportunities for training 
the students of the local Bchool-wbo are the ex- 
community members of tomorrow in activities of 
social service. 

(c) Compulsory education can never become effective in 

rural areas until the local community is made to 
take interest in the local school and is made statu 
torily responsible for the enforcement of compulsory 
attendance. 
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(i) In several parts of India, and particularly in Madras 
attempts are being made to take the school closer to 
the people. The genera! experience is that, in all 
areas where such experiments are being tried, the 
local communities come forward to accommodate 
and equip the local schools and even to provide free 
mid-day meals to poor children. An experiment on 
t iese lines, especially in the field of school meals, is 
badly needed in Rajasthan also. 

. Functions of the Village Panchayats-Assu- 

ming that village I anchayats are to be associated with the 
administration of local Primary schools, it becomes necessary 
to outline their powers and duties in this field. The following 

a functions, which may be assigned to 

the Village Panchayats in this behalf : — 

(a) to assist the Panchayat Samitis in the preparation 
and implementation of plans for the development 
of i rim ary education in their areas* 

(b) to provide adequate accommodation and equipment 
for local Primary schools; 

(c) to provide for the welfare of the children attending 
local Primary schools; 

(d) to carry out the current repairs of the school buil- 
ding and, if directed by the Panchayat Samiti, to 
carry out special repairs and to construct new buil- 
dings; 

(e) to exercise such supervision over the local Primary 

scnool as may be prescribed or may be directed by 
the Panchayat Samiti by a general or special order; 

(f) to be responsible for the enforcement of compulsory 
attendance in the village in accordance with the 
Rules and Regulations prescribed for the purpose 
and general or special directives of the State Govern- 
ment and the Panchayat Samitis; 

(g) Subject to the funds at its disposal, to provide poor 
children with states, books, clothes and other educa- 
tional equipment; 

(h) to be responsible for the proper management of the 
school fund; 



(i) to provide play-grounds and school gardens and to 
maintain them with the assistance of the pupils and 
the staff of the schools; 

(j) to make provision for drinking water and other neces* 

sary amenities required school children; 

(k) to make provision, wherever possible, for mid-day 
meals to poor and under-nourished children; 

(l) to make provision for school uniforms; 

(ra) to celebrate school functions and to organize excur- 
sions or other social and cultural programmes in 
accordance with the instructions that may be issued 
by Government or the Panchayat Samiti from time 
to time; and 

(n) generally to exercise such powers and perform such 
duties as the Panchayat Samiti may delegate from 
time to time. 



3. A few explanatory comments on the functions listed 
above are given in the paragraphs that follow : — 

(a) Functions (a) is normal and a corollary to the fact 
that are statutorily responsible for the administra- 
tion of Primary education in the entire area of the 
block. It needs no comments. 

(b) Provision of Accommodation and Equipment- In 
respect of hiring buildings for the local schools, the 
cooperation of the Village Panchayats would be 
very necessary. It is, therefore, felt that the initia- 
tive in the matter should generally be taken by the 
Village Panchayats. The final authority in the 
matter should, however, be left to the Panchayat 
Samitis to whom the Village Panchayats would 
submit their recommendations. 



With regard to equipment, it is suggested that this should 
be the Joint responsibility of Village Prnehayats and Fantha- 
yat Samitis — the initiative and a Iniger level. Frdcr the pre- 
sent system in which the supply of equipments is a responsi- 
bility of the Department, several practical difficulties are 



experienced Rome of the more important of which are given 
j^below:— - 

0) The District Inspector of Schools generally invites 
proposals from individul schools regarding the 
equipment required. Owing to shortage of funds, 
all the demands cannot be satisfied. The District 
Inspector, therefore, selects a few items only from 
the lists submitted by the individual schools. In 
doing so, however, all priorities are usually set aside 
and the schools very often get things which are 
less urgent and do not get others, which they need 
very badly. Such a possibility is ruled out, wheD 
the purchase of equipment is left to the school 
itself, 

(ii) There is a great delay in the purchase and supply 
of equipment, because the procedure of collecting 
the demands from the individual schools, preparing 
and finalising the consolidated demands, calling 
for and sanctioning of tenders, manufacture or 
purchase of equipment and its distribution to in- 
dividual schools takes a very long time some-times 
as long as 6 to 10 months. All these delays would 
be avoided, if the authority to purchase the equip- 
ment can he delegated to the individual schools. 

(iii) There is a general tendency on the part of the 

schools to use equipment supplied by the Depart- 
ment carelessly and roughly. This trend would be 
greatly controlled, if the local people are made to 
pay a part at least of the cost of the equipment 
supplied to their school. 

(iv) Under the present arrangements, there is no local 
initiative for the supply of equipment to schools. 
Under a good system of administration, it should 
be possible to set up a healthy competition between 
the local communities in respect of the equipment 
in their schools and it should be an object of pride 
to a local community to display how well it is 
equipped. This can only happen if the responsi- 
bility to provide equipment for the local school is 
transferred to the Village Pancliyats which should 
be assisted through a suitable system of grant-in- 
aid. 



(v) Even if the authority to provide equipment to the 
village schools is delegated to Panchayat Samities 
as proposed in the Act, all the above evils would 
still continue to dominate the situation. Their 
extent may be reduced, but they would not be 
eliminated altogether unless the Village Pancha- 
yats are involved in the programme. 

The force of their arguments is obvious. On the other 
side, however, the main argument is that it would not be 
possible for every Village Panchayat to purchase all the 
equipment required for its school in the local market. It is 
also true that there is often a good deal of economy in 
bulk purchases, which may be made by the Panchayat Sami- 
tis. Thirdly, there is also a fear that, if the supply of equip- 
ment is made the exclusive responsibility of Village Pancha- 
yat, the schools in poor or backward villages, would suffer 
very greatly. On a very careful consideration of the problem, 
therefore, the conclusion appears to be that the responsibility 
/or supplying equipment to the local schools should be shared 
between the village Panchayats and the Panchayat Samitis 
on the following lines: — 

(i) A certain minimum equipment required for each 
school-the list of such equipment shall be fixed by 
each Panchayat Samiti-should be supplied by the 
Panchayat Samiti itself without waiting for any 
popular contribution from the local people or for a 
initiative from the village Panchayat. 

(ii) For all additional equipment required, the initiative 
should be left to the village Panchayat, who should 
arrange their priorities and prepare their budgets 
which would be sent to the Panchayat Samiti for 
sanction. The approval would imply that the 
Panchayat Samiti has sanctioned both the list of 
equipments to be purchased as well as the tentative 
budget provision made for them. 

(iii) It should be possible for the Panchayat Samiti, 
while conve} 7 ing its sanction, to indicate the arti- 
cles which should be purchased by the Village 
Panchayats inadequately and those, which may be 
purchased by it through the Panchayat Samiti on 
the ground that a bulk purchase would lead to 
economy. 




(iv) The Pauchayafc Samifci should then prepare lists of 
ail articles required by the village schools which 
are to be purchased in bulb by it on their behalf. 
It should then call for tenders, make purchases and 
supply the equipment to the schools concerned. 

(v) The Panchayat Samiti should encourage the ini- 
tiative of village Panchayats to provide equipment 
for their schools by giving grant-in-aid in propor- 
tion to the local contribution. 

(c) Welfare of Children : — Function (c" 1 listed above is 
generally accepted everywhere at this level. 

(d) School Buildings:— Ordinarily, the only responsibility 
of a village Panchayat would be to carry out current repairs 
of school buildings. But in the case of efficient committees 
the Panchayat Samiti may ask them to carry out special 
repairs and even to construct new buildings. In such cases, 
however, the funds required for the works should be provided 
by the Panchayat Samitis 

(e) Supervision over the Local Schools:-Under the Bombay 
Primary Education Rules, 1949, the powers of supervision 
to be given to the Village School Committees have been 
specifically enumerated. A Village School Committee is 
expected to : — 

(1) visit all schools placed under its supervision at least 

once a month; 

(2) note whether the number of pupils in the school at 
the time of the visit corresponds with the number 
marked as present in the attendance register and 
report any irregularity to the Administrative 
Officer; 

(3) report to the appropriate authorities any irregularity 

or unpunctuality in the matter of the opening and 
closing of the school and the teachers’ attendance; 

(4) see that the school premises are repaired well and 

kept in a good sanitary condition; 

(5) supervise the expenditure of grants placed at the 
disposal of the Head-teacher; 
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(6) pertuit the Head-teacher of the local school to leave 

his charge in case of emergency and to grant him 
casual leave ; 

(7) report the absence from school, without leave, of the 

Head-teacher and the assistant-masters; 

(8) hold charge of the single-teacher schools in the 

event of the absence of the teacher on leave or in 
such other emergencies; 

(9) be present at the school at the time of the visit of 
any officer of the Education or other Departments; 
and 

(10) be present at the time, when the charge of the school 
is being handed over to another Head-teacher. 

4 

These may be of use of Rajasthan as a basis for defining 
the powers of supervising over the local school to he delegated 
to Village Panchayats. In this context, one significant 
change may also be suggested. Conditions vary greatly from 
village to village In some villages, there are even High 
schools at present, and it is possible to have some trained 
graduates as members of the Village Panchayats. It would, 
therefore, be wrong to draw up a standard list of the powers of 
supervision to be delegated to all Village Panchayats. It is 
suggested that lists of powers of supervision to be delegated 
to the Village Panchayats may be drawn up. Some 
of these powers, which would be very simple in character, 
would be delegated necessarily to all the Village 
Panchayats. The delegation of other powers should be left to 
the discretion of the Panchayats, who would authorise, by a 
resolution, individual Village Panchayats with specified 
powers. Larger powers of supervision should be given to 
more efficient Village Panchayats and a power delegated 
should also be withdrawn in cases of misuse. This creates a 
healthy atmosphere of competition between the Village 
Panchayats. 

(/) Enforcement of Compulsory Attendance . — Village 
Panchayats should assume almost exclusive responsibility for 
the enforcement of compulsory education. The responsibility 
for the following stages in the enforcement of compulsory 
attendance Bhould be placed on them : — 

(i) preparation of the censusypf children of school-going 
‘ age; 




(ii) publication of lists of non-attending children; 

(iii) Issue of notices to parents of non-attending children; 

(iv) summoning of defaulting parents before them; 

(v) grant of exemption from compulsory attendance in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act and the 
Rules and the regulations and the general directives 
issued in this behalf; 

(vi) passing of attendance orders; and 

(vii) launching of prosecution against defaulting parents. 

It would be enough to state here that the staff of the 
school should give all assistance necessary to the Panchayat 
in discharging the above responsibilities and it would be a 
special responsibility of the Panchayat Samiti to supervise the 
activities of the Village Panchayats in this behalf and also to 
hear and dispose of appeals in a few cases. 

(g) Supply of Educational Equipment to Poor Children : — 
Another activity which could be entrusted to the Village 
Panchayats is to make them responsible for the free supply of 
books, slates and other educational equipment and clothes to 
poor children. For this purpose, they should be required to 
set aside some funds from their own budget and the activity 
may also be assisted by the Panchayat Samitis through grant- 
in-aid. Under the present system, it is the State Department 
which is responsible for the supply of these articles to poor 
children. What happens in practice, therefore, is this. The 
District Officer calls for proposals from individual schools. 
These are then scrutinised in his office and consolidated. Then 
the articles required are purchased and supplied to the schools 
and by the time the student gets the books, the month of 
October or November is already reached. All this delay 
would be avoided and the poor students can be provided with 
books immediately on the opening of the schools, if this 
authority is delegated to the Village Panchayats. 

(h) School Funds : — Function fh^ would be discussed in 
detail in a later paragraph. 

(/) Functions (i) and (j) generally call for no commets but 
fuotion (k) is important. In this context, attention of the 
State Governments is invited to what is now being done in the 



Madras State where a voluntary movement for Annadan 
has been orgauised by the Education Department and where 
about ten thousand educational institutions are providing 
mid-day meals to more than three lakhs of children on a 
purely voluntary basis. 

(J) Function (j) is similar to function (k) and needs no 
comments. 

( [k ) Function (m) and (n) are also important. Function 
(m) provides a good opportunity to bring the local comunity 
in close contact with the local school and it is necessary to 
exploit it as largely as possible. Function (n) provides for 
delegation of authority, over and above that which has been 
described above, by the Panchayat Samitis and to deserving 
and efficient Village Panchayats. 

4. Constitution of the Village School Committees : — So far 
the functions to be assigned at the village level were discus- 
sed. We shall now turn to the consideration of another im- 
portant problem, viz., the constitution of an agency at the 
village level to deal with these functions. 

It is technically true that these functions vest in the 
village Panchayat. Bus it is too large a body to be saddl 
with this work and in practice, it would be better to consti- 
tute a separate committee of the Panchayat to deal with all 
these functions. This may be called the Village School 
Committee. Regarding its composition, it is suggested 
that 

(1) a village School Committee should consist of not 

less than four and not more than eight persons, who 
are above 21 years of age and who ordinarily 
reside in the village. 

(2) the entire committee should be elected by the 
Village Panchayat ; 

(3) half the number of members of the Committee 
should be members of Panchayat, and the remai- 
nder should be persons intersted in education. 

*.4) There need be no educational qualifications prescri- 
bed for the members of the Village Panchayat to 
be elected on the committee. But the other persons 
to be elected should have at least passed Primary 




standard V. In special cases, if a person so elected 
does not have this minium qualification, his elec- 
tion to the committee would be subject to the 
approval of the Panchayat Samiti; 

(5) as far as possible, every committee should include a 

women an d/a r a person of the backward classes; 

(6) the jurisdiction of the committee should be co- 
extensive with the Panchayat and should include 
all schools within the area of the Panchayat; 

(7) the committee should elect its own Chairman; and 

(8) the term of office of the committee should be co- 
extensive with that of the Panchayat, 

5. The School Fund : — It is also recommended that every 
Village Panchayat should constitute a separate school fund 
which would be at the disposal of the Village School Commi- 
ttee and whose primary object would be to enable the commi- 
ttee to discharge its responsibilities in respect of Primary 
education. This fund should consist of the following items- 

(1) A contribution of the Village Panchayat; 

(2} Voluntary Contributions raised from the local 
community; 

(3) All income from the school farm or craft; 

(4) Fines realised in the locality under the Compulsorv 

Education Act; J 

(5) Such other miscellaneous items as may be pres- 
cribed from time to time; and 

(6) Grant-in-aid from the Panchayat Samiti. 

A few explanatory comments on the above items of income 
are given below: — 

l - Contribution from the Village Panchayat:- At present 
the Village Panchayat is not expected to make any contribu- 
tion for the local school. This is wrong in principle. There 
is no difference between a municipality and a Village*Pancha* 
yat in the sense that both are local governments- Jor their 



communities and both of them should be intimately associ- 
ated with there local schools and made to pay for them. It 
is true that the resources of the Village Panchayats are 
smaller but this difficulty can be easily overcome by prescrib- 
ing a similar rate of contribution, or by reducing the 
responsibility of the village School Committee, or by provi- 
ing a larger grant-in-aid or by any suitable combination of 
one or more of these methods. It is, therefore, proposed that 
every Village Panchayat should be required to make a mini- 
mum statutory contribution for the support of the local Pri- 
mary school or schools, just as the municipalities are being 
compelled in most parts of India to support the Primary 
schools within their areas, The rate of contribution however 
should be smaller two percent for all Village Panchayats 
whose total annual income ( exclusive of government grant ) 
is less than Rs, 5,000/-; it should (exclusive of government 
grants) is more and four percent in all cases, 

2. Voluntary Contribution from the Local Community -. — It 
is also suggested that every Village School Committee should 
be encouraged to collect voluntary contributions and dona- 
tions from the local public. A system of this type has exis- 
ted in France since 1949 and it is now a national programme 
of great importance in the sense that every school maintains 
a “School Chest’, under this scheme, every school maintains 
a “Chest” or a Fund to which the local public makes volun- 
tary contributions, in cash or kind. In order to encourage such 
contributions government makes a definite grant-in-aid to 
every school chest at a fixed proportion of the total amount 
collected locally. The whole amount, including the government 
grant-in-aid, is placed at the disposal of the local school 
Committee for expenditure in connection with the school. 
It is usually utilised for such items as providing the school 
with equipment, managing the school gardens, taking the 
childern out for excursion, providing extra-curricula^ activi- 
ties, providing free meals or cloths to poor children etc. Such 
an institution deserves to be, encouraged in our rural areas 
also. It is, therefore, suggested that: — 

(a) the scheme of the School Chest should be adopted 
forthwith; 

(b) every Village School Committee should be authorised 

to collect money for the local school; 

(c) the Panchayat Samifcis should give a grant to the 

School Chest at a prescribed percentage of the 
amount collected locally ; and 
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(d) the whole amount thus collected should be available 
for expenditure in connection with specified items 
connected with the local school. 

(3) Income from Farm and Craft . — It is also proposed 
that all earnings of a school from the school farm and/or the 
school craft, schould also be credited to the Fund and should 
be available for expenditure on the local school. 

(4) Fines under the Compulsory Education Act . — It would 
be desirable to give the receipts on account of fines under the 
Compulsory Education Act to the local school itself. This 
will create greater interest in the enforcement of compulsory 
attendance. 

(5) Grant-in-Aid . — It should be an important duty of the 
Panchayat Samiti to give grant-in-aid to the Village Pancha- 
yats in order to enable them to discharge their responsibilities 
properly. These grants would ordinarily be proportional to 
local contributions. But in order to help backward and poor 
villages, the proportion of the grant-in-aid should vary from 
one type of the village to another- the richer village getting a 
lower percentage and the poorer village getting a higher one. 

It is felt that, if the steps outlined above are taken, it 
would be possible to stimulate adequate local interest in 
Primary school as well as to evoke the largest possible local 
support for the advancement of Primary education. 
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ANNEXURE X 

Extracts from Chapter XV of Sadiq Ali Committee Report 
regarding levy of Education Cess. 

The Panchayat Samitis at present can levy education 
ceSs. There are 26 Panchayat Samitis at present, which have 
imposed education cess. An argument which has been advan- 
ced against education cess is that it runs counter to the prima- 
ry responsibility of the State to provide free primary education. 
It cannot be disputed that the responsibility for providing 
free primary education rests with the Government and that 
Government has to provide funds to these institutions for the 
purpose. The sphere of education, however, is so vast that 
our efforts for education of the masses are bound to be limited 
in view of the scanty resources. After providing minimum 
necessary funds by the Government for primary and middle 
schools, there is a number of items which require additional 
finances e,g. provision of equipment, recreation facilities, midr 
day meals etc. These requirements could be conveniently 
met, if local efforts are mobilised. Therefore, we think educa- 
tion cess is an appropriate step. The Middle Schools now 
will be transferred to Zila Parishads, We, therefore, recom- 
mend that Education Cess should be leviable by Panchayat 
Samiti or Zila Parishad. The minimum and maximum rate 
of education cess should be as follows in respect of families 
falling in different income groups- 

Rate 

Minimum Maximum 

1. DptoRs. 500/- Rs. 1/- Rs, 2/- 

2. From Rs. 501 to Rs. 1000/- Rs. 2/- Rs. 3/- 

3. Above Rs. 1000/- Rs. 3/- Rs. 6/- 

At least 80% of the proceeds from' education cess should 
be spent iD the Panchayat Circle. The remaining 20% may 
be spent by Panchayat Samiti/Zila Parishad on common 
facilities of education viz., libraries, sports, games, etc. 
Family for this purpose should be defined as a unit of related 
persons living jointly and having a common kitchen. 

The proceeds from education cess should be divisible bet- 
ween the Panchayat Samiti and Zila Parishad in the ratio of 
2:1, if the cess has been levied by the Zila Parishad. 




